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FERMENTED  BEVERAGES 

Their  Effects  on  Mankind. 


Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


War,  and  especially  a  war  such  as  that  now  in  pro- 
gress, compels  a  nation  to  overhaul  its  habits  and 
customs  ;  for  war  alters  all  social  values  and  makes  it 
necessary  to  subject  every  usage  to  a  new  and  rigorous 
standard  of  military  efficiency.  It  is  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  during  the  last  four  years  increasing 
attention  should  have  been  given  to  the  "  Drink 
Question."  In  view  of  the  stern  task  to  which  the 
nation  was  committed,  the  necessity  for  economy 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  importance  of  "  keeping  fit  " 
as  a  nation  on  the  other  had  become  considerations 
of  graver  moment  than  ever  before,  and  it  was  right 
and  proper  that  the  use  of  fermented  beverages, 
along  with  all  other  social  usages,  should  come  up  for 
searching  examination  in  the  light  of  the  war  situation. 
Hence,  at  an  early  period  of  the  war  a  Central  Board, 
charged  with  the  control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  was 
created.  As  is  usual  in  times  of  stress,  action  had 
to  precede  deliberation,  and  a  series  of  increasingly 
stringent  orders  were  issued.  In  November,  1916, 
however,  the  Central  Control  Board  very  wisely,  if 
belatedly,    appointed    an    Advisory    Committee    "  to 
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consider  the  conditions  affecting  the  physiological 
action  of  alcohol,  and  more  particularly  the  effects 
on  health  and  industrial  efficiency  produced  by  the 
consumption  of  beverages  of  various  alcohohc  strengths, 
with  special  reference  to  the  recent  Orders  of  the 
Central  Control  Board.  .  .  ."  The  members  of 
the  Committee  were  almost  without  exception  dis- 
tinguished scientists  of  the  highest  rank  in  their 
several  professions,  men  entitled  by  their  eminence 
to  express  the  latest  scientific  opinion  with  full  autho- 
rity. Early  in  the  present  year  these  issued  "  as 
provisional  basis  for  further  research  "  an  interim 
Report  embodying  a  "  review  of  the  existing  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  regarding  the  action  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  organism."*  The  conclusions  of  the 
Report  are  stated  to  represent  the  unanimous  judgment 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Report,  it  will  generally  be  agreed,  constitutes 
a  notable  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  serious 
literature  of  what  is  only  too  often  regarded  as  a 
vexatious  subject  worn  threadbare  by  incessant  con- 
troversy. The  scientific  detachment  and  conscientious 
impartiality  of  the  investigators  must  command 
admiration  and  respect.  Their  conclusions,  if  only 
for  the  weight  of  authority  behind  them,  require  to 
be  well  pondered.  But  it  is  somewhat  disquieting  to 
note  that  thus  far  there  has  been  practically  no  critical 
examination  of  the  Report.  It  is  no  doubt  in  keeping 
with  the  tendency  of  our  time  that  the  public  should 
be  expected  to  receive  without  question  pronounce- 
ments made  in  the  name  of  science,  but  the  tendency 
is  not  wholly  good.  It  becomes  more,  not  less,  true 
that  wherever  science  touches  the  things  that  pertain 


*  "  Alcohol :      Its    Action    on     the    Human     Organism.' 
H.M.  Stationery  Office,  1918. 


to  human  nature  the  scientist  is  no  more  competent 
than  the  layman.  In  regard  to  those  deep-seated 
inipulses  and  desires  which  work  out  in  popular  habits 
and  social  usages,  his  pronouncements  must  be  sub- 
jected always,  before  acceptance,  to  the  common  sense, 
normal  instincts,  and  long  traditions  of  ordinary  people. 
No  other  justification  is  needed  for  the  present  ex- 
amination of  the  Committee's  review  of  "  the  existing 
state  of  scientific  opinion  "  upon  a  subject  so  in- 
timately human  as  the  use  of  fermented  beverages  ; 
yet  another  may  be  advanced.  It  is  obvious  at  a 
glance  that  the  Report,  despite  the  care  and  con- 
scientiousness with  which  it  has  been  compiled,  is 
uncertain  or  dubious  in  regard  to  quite  simple  and 
consequently  quite  important  matters.  A  more  pains- 
taking examination  only  serves  to  confirm  that  first 
impression. 

The  Committee's  terms  of  reference,  for  example, 
specify  two  matters  for  investigation — the  "  physio- 
logical action  of  alcohol  "  and  the  "  effects  .  .  . 
produced  by  the  consumption  of  beverages  of  various 
alcoholic  strengths."  Now  these,  to  the  normally 
constituted  human  being,  represent  two  entirely 
different  things*.  People  do  not  drink  "  alcohol." 
That  is,  the  drinking  of  "  alcohol  "  is  not  a  usage. 
There  may  be  here  and  there  people  who  are  given 
to  an  "  alcohol  "  habit  as  there  are  others  given  to  a 
morphia  habit — but  that  is  not  a  custom,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  the  custom  with  which  the  Central  Liquor 
Traffic  Control  Board  is  charged  to  deal.  Drinkable 
"alcohol "  can  be  bought  and  drunk  ;  but  the  generality 
of  people  do  not  knowingly  buy  it  or  drink  it  :  what 
they  do  buy  and  drink  is  such  fermented  beverages 
as  ale,  stout,  whisky,  rum  and  wine.  The  distinction 
is  fundamental ;  it  leaps  to  the  eye  of  the  untutored 
layman.     The   Committee  is   certainly   aware   of  it  ; 
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and  indeed  devotes  the  introductory  chapter  of  the 
Report  largely  to  a  discussion  of  it  :  but  the  treatment 
is  specious  and  the  conclusion  reached,  being  so  ob- 
viously out  of  accord  with  the  long  experience  and 
instinctive  judgments  of  ordinary  men, leaves  the  reader 
considerably  shaken  as  to  the  value  of  what  follows. 

"  When  the  word  alcohol  is  used  by  itself,  without 
qualification,"  says  the  Report  (page  3),  "the  substance 
referred  to  is  what  the  chemist  would  call  '  ethylic 
alcohol.'  This  is  the  ingredient  of  the  various  beverages 
known  as  '  alcoholic  drinks  '  or  '  alcoholic  liquors  ' 
to  which  their  inebriating  properties  are  almost  entirely 
due."  It  is  explained  that  fermented  beverages, 
even  distilled  spirits,  contain  other  ingredients,  none 
the  less  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  ethylic  alcohol 
diluted  with  water  may  be  taken  for  the  purposes  of 
the  enquiry  as  the  same  thing  as  the  more  complex 
fluids,  such  as  beer,  wine  or  brandy  used  in  everyday 
life.  The  distinction  drawn  in  the  terms  of  reference 
between  "  alcohol  "  and  "  beverages  of  various  alco- 
holic strengths  "  is  thenceforward  treated  as  non- 
existent. The  Report  in  fact  deals,  as  its  title  implies, 
with  a  substance  which  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a 
hundred  have  never  to  their  knowledge  seen,  much 
less  quaffed. 

"  To  their  knowledge  "  requires  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. It  is  stated  (page  5)  that  "  many  of  the  cheaper 
brands  of  the  different  spirits  consist  of  ethylic  alcohol 
.  .  .  diluted  with  water  and  appropriately  flavoured 
to  represent  whisky,  gin  or  rum,  as  the  case  may  be." 
This  is  worth  knowing,  but  it  can  hardly  be  accepted 
as  an  argument  for  regarding  the  chemical  prepara- 
tion and  the  proper  article  as  interchangeable.  It  is 
as  though,  because  roasted  mahogany  sawdust  sprayed 
with  caffeine  may  occasionally  be  palmed  off  upon  an 
unhappy  public  as  real  coffee,  it  should  be  decided  to 


base  a  scientific  enquiry  into  the  "coffee  question" 
upon  experiments  with  the  sawdust,  because  in  that 
case  the  proportion  of  caffeine  can  be  more  accurately 
measured.  That,  to  the  layman,  would  be  not  only 
unsound,  but  patently  silly.  If  this  kind  of  scientific 
method  is  allowed  we  may  look  for  a  learned  enquiry 
into  the  nutritive  qualities  of  bread  based  on  experi- 
ments with  a  mixture  of  synthetic  carbo-hydrates  and 
other  chemical  components  "  flavoured  to  represent 
bread." 

It  is  obvious  that  an  enquiry  into  the  social  value 
of  "  beverages  of  various  alcoholic  strengths  "  which 
confines  itself  to  the  "  alcohol  "  content  of  such 
beverages  is  wrongly  conceived.  Were  alcohol  the  sole 
attraction  in  fermented  beverages  the  drinking  public 
would  buy  indiscriminately  the  liquor  which  afforded  the 
most  alcohol  for  the  least  money,  and  manufacturers  of 
fermented  beverages  would  find  it  unnecessary  to  give 
attention  to  any  property  other  than  alcoholic  strength 
in  their  wares.  Ethylic  alcohol  would  serve  all  pur- 
poses ;  it  would  not  even  be  worth  while  to  flavour  it 
*'  to  represent  whisky,  gin  or  rum,  as  the  case  may  be." 
But  in  actual  fact  people  have  strong  preferences  in 
the  matter  of  particular  drinks,  and  their  preferences 
are  not  by  any  means  wholly  decided  by  the  alcoholic 
cheapness.  In  actual  fact,  brewers  and  distillers  go 
to  great  trouble  and  expense  to  meet  the  public  taste 
in  the  matter  of  qualities  quite  apart  from  alcoholic 
strength.  The  prohibitionist  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  the  man  at  the  public  house  counter  says  "give 
me  some  Drink  "  ;  what  he  really  asks  for  is  something 
much  more  particular. 

Lord  D'Abernon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  his  eminently  sensible  and  large-minded  preface, 
himself  knocks  the  bottom  out  of  this  first  premise 
of  the  report.     He  sets  out  nine  questions  in  regard 
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to   which   "  no   data,  or  only  very  inadequate  data, 
exist."     The  first  of  these  he  states  as  follows  : — 

"  In  what  way,  and  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  do 
solutions  of  ethyl  alcohol  in  water,  as  commonly  used 
in  laboratory  experiments,  differ  in  their  action  on  the 
nervous  system  from  ordinary  alcoholic  beverages  of 
corresponding  strength,  such  as  beer,  wines  or  spirits  ?  " 
(Page  iv.) 

To  none  of  these  nine  questions,  says  Lord  D'Abemon, 
is  it  now  possible  to  obtain  a  precise  and  authoritative 
answer.  Yet  this,  the  first  and  foremost  among  the 
number,  the  Committee  takes  as  settled.  It  lays  it 
down  that  there  is  no  difference.  Thus  the  premise 
from  which  the  majority  of  the  Committee's  conclusions 
proceed  is,  in  Lord  D'Abernon's  view,  no  more  than  an 
assumption.  One  is  inclined  to  suspect  Lord  D'Abernon 
of  poking  fun  at  his  eminent  confreres — and  at  him- 
self also,  for  is  not  he  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
unanimous  Report  ? 

The  reader  of  the  Report,  having  noticed  this  most 
serious  flaw,  might  well  be  disposed  to  proceed  no 
further  with  its  perusal ;  but  that  would  be  a  mistake. 
Where  the  Report  is  not  vitiated  by  reliance  on  this 
unproven  premise  it  contains  much  that  is  of  value. 
And  even  the  sections  devoted  to  physiological  and 
psychological  experiments  conducted  with  dilute 
ethylic  alcohol  flavoured  to  represent  familiar  drinks 
throw  an  interesting  light  upon  scientific  method — 
if  not  upon  the  attraction  and  effects  of  fermented 
beverages. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  ordinary  people  should  give 
their  attention  to  this  Report,  not  only  because  they 
must  naturally  want  to  learn  whatever  of  value  there 
is  to  be  learned  concerning  the  right  use  of  fermented 
beverages,  but  also  because  the  Advisory  Committee 
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of  the  Central  Control  Board  is  a  semi-official  com- 
mittee and  its  findings  are  likely  to  have  a  powerful 
influence  on  legislation.  Much  has  been  written  upon 
the  evils  of  government  by  party  caucus  ;  upon  the 
evils  of  government  by  business  men  even  more  is 
being  thought  :  but  of  the  possible  types  of  dictator- 
ship the  ordinary  citizen  will  regard  government  by 
experts  as  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all. 
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Chapter  II. 


FERMENTED   BEVERAGES    CONSIDERED 
AS  A    FOOD. 

We  shall  have  to  be  at  some  pains  to  maintain  through- 
out the  distinction  between  the  alcoholic  content  of 
popular  fermented  beverages  and  the  ethylic  alcohol 
of  the  Report  ;  but  that  distinction  need  not  trouble 
us  much  in  dealing  with  the  major  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee's treatment  of  "  alcohol  as  a  food."  The  pages 
which  deal  with  this  point  are  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  the  interminable  controversies  that  have 
raged  around  the  question  of  whether  alcohol  has  or 
has  not  a  food  value.  The  answer  depends,  as  the 
Report  points  out,  upon  the  definition  adopted  of 
the  word  "food."  The  Report  defines  food  as  "  a 
fuel  which  the  body  can  use  as  a  source  of  energy," 
and  points  out  that  there  are  three  classes  of  food 
substances  :  (i)  Those  which  can  not  only  serve 
as  fuel  but  can  also  supply  the  material  required 
for  the  repair  of  the  living  structure  (the  proteins)  ; 
(2)  those  which  can  serve  as  fuel  directly  and  can 
also  be  used  to  replenish  the  fuel-reserve  of  the  body 
(the  carbohydrates  and  fats)  ;  and  (3)  those  which 
can  serve  as  fuel  but  are  only  available  for  immediate 
use,  i.e.,  cannot  be  stored  for  subsequent  use.  The 
Report  classes  alcohol  as  a  food  of  the  third  category. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  substances 
in  Class  3,  though  they  cannot  be  used  to  form  new 
materials  for  the  body's  fuel-reserve,  can  help  to 
maintain  that  reserve  by  reducing  the  need  for  drafts 
upon  it,  and  by  allowing  substances  of  Class  2  to  be 
used  for  its  replenishment  (page  12).     This  is  a  point 
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of  some  moment.  Alcohol  cannot  be  directly  stored 
in  the  body,  but  it  can,  within  generous  limits,  release 
for  storage  a  portion  of  the  food  which  would,  if  no 
alcohol  were  present,  be  immediately  consumed.  It 
is,  therefore,  as  though  a  man,  having  received  a 
certain  amount  of  money  which  he  is  forbidden  to  save, 
puts  his  weekly  wages  into  the  bank  instead  and  main- 
tains himself  on  the  money  given  to  him.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference. 

The  Report  testifies  then  that  alcohol  is  a  food 
within  the  definition  laid  down,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  definition  is  in  fact  much  wider  than  the  Report 
explicitly  allows.  The  Committee  concedes  that  "  if 
anyone  chooses  to  maintain  that  the  word  '  food  ' 
should  be  restricted  to  substances  included  in  Classes 
I  and  z  he  is  perfectly  entitled  to  do  so.  He  would 
then  be  justified  in  stating  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food, 
provided  that  he  made  perfectly  clear  the  limited 
sense  in  which  he  was  using  the  word  "  (page  12). 
But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  especially  in  view  of  what 
is  pointed  out  above,  that  anyone  will  attempt  to 
maintain  such  a  position.  If  the  facts  underlying  the 
Committee's  conclusions  are  accepted  the  food  value 
of  alcohol  is  no  longer  in  dispute.  That  may  be  no 
addition  to  popular  knowledge,  but  it  is  at  any  rate 
a  sufficient  vindication  of  "  alcohol  "  on  one  of  the 
several  charges  made  against  it  by  the  prohibitionists. 

Here  again  Lord  D'Abernon's  preface  is  curious 
in  its  phrasing.  In  his  summary  of  the  "  principal 
conclusions  to  which  the  Committee  has  been  led 
provisionally  "  Lord  d'Abernon  states  its  finding 
in  regard  to  food  value  of  alcohol  thus  : — 

"  That  its  nutritional  value  is  strictly  limited  "  (page  ix). 

One  cannot  but  think  that  the  words  have  been 
deliberately  adopted  ;  yet  there  is  a  real  and  recognised 
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distinction  between  "nutritional  value  "  and  "energy 
value,"  a  distinction  almost  laboriously  made  in  the 
Report  itself.  It  is  not  contended  that  alcohol  is  a 
food  of  nutritional  value  ;  the  question  at  issue  is 
whether  it  is  a  food  of  energy  value.  Lord  d'Abernon's 
significantly  precise  reference  to  "  nutritional  value  " 
and  his  solemn  assertion  that  this  is  "  strictly  limited  " 
would  almost  suggest  that  he  personally  regards  its 
energy  value  as  "  unlimited  " — or  at  least  that  he 
prefers  not  to  endorse  personally  the  "  limited  "  view 
of  its  energy  value  expressed  collectively  in  the 
Report. 

But  the  interesting  features  of  the  Committee's 
treatment  of  alcohol  as  a  food  are  many  and  varied. 
"Alcohol,"  says  the  Report,  "does  not  need  to  be 
rendered  soluble  by  digestion  "  (page  17).  Again, 
"alcohol  is  completely  and  rapidly  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  and  distributed  by  the  circulat- 
ing blood  to  the  different  organs  of  the  body  "  (page 
27).  And  yet  again,  "  The  energy  liberated  by  the 
combustion  of  a  moderate  amount  of  alcohol  can 
be  used  by  the  body  to  its  full  value  "  (page  28). 

These  attributes  of  alcohol  strike  one  as  having  an 
importance  beyond  that  ascribed  to  them  in  the 
Report.  That  alcohol  makes  no  call  on  the  digestive 
process  can  hardly  be  treated  as  a  matter  of  minor 
account.  Alcohol  is,  within  limits,  interchangeable 
with  sugar,  starch,  and  fat  as  an  energy-giving  food. 
But  people  are  not  all  constituted  alike  and  there 
are  many  who  find  difficulty  in  assimilating,  and 
consequently  a. distaste  for  eating,  the  needful  amount 
of  these  substances.  It  is  indeed  a  commonplace  that 
those  who  use  fermented  beverages  have  usually  little 
taste  for  sugary  or  greasy  foods.  The  traditional 
accompaniment  of  beer  is  bread  and  cheese,  not  pastry 
and   chocolates.     Again,  where   nutritional  foods  are 
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of  inferior  quality  and  difficult  of  digestion,  the  digestive 
resources  remaining  after  the  proteins  have  been 
negotiated  may  be  inadequate  to  the  digestion  of  the 
starches  and  fats  required  to  make  up  the  complete 
diet.  In  such  cases  alcohol  may  afford  a  means  of 
supplying  what  would  otherwise  be  a  serious  deficiency. 
The  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which  alcohol 
is  absorbed  into  the  body,  and  the  high  efficiency  of 
the  process  whereby  it  is  converted  into  bodily  energy 
are  matters  of  less  consequence,  but  to  these  points 
also  the  Report  appears  to  do  less  than  full  credit. 
There  is  no  allusion  in  the  Report  to  the  fact  that 
ordinary  foods  are  only  partially  assimilable.  Accord- 
ing to  an  authority  recently  cited*  a  deduction  of  ii 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  of  most  foods  eaten  must 
be  made  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  amount  digested. 
With  alcohol  the  amount  unutilised  is  usually  about 
2  per  cent,  and  may  be  as  little  as  i  per  cent,  (page  19). 
Thus  modern  science  confirms  in  a  remarkable  way 
the  ancient  adage  : — 

'  He  who  buys  land  buys  stones  ; 
He  who  buys  beef  buys  bones, 
He  who  buys  eggs  buys  shells. 
But  he  who  buys  ale,  buys  ale  and  nothing  else." 

This  easy  and  complete  absorption  of  alcohol  is 
the  more  striking  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  serious  shortcomings  of  certain  other  foodstuffs  in 
the  matter  of  attractiveness.  For  instance,  the 
leguminous  products  of  the  pea  and  bean  tribe  are  by 
analysis  exceedingly  nutritious.  Yet  it  is  found  that, 
though  occasionally  acceptable,  any  attempt  to  use 
them  regularly  brings  on  disorders  of  the  alimentary 
apparatus    and    induces    loathing    and    repugnance. 

*  Report  on  the  Food  Supply  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1917, 
page  II. 
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Assimilability,  with  its  reflect  attractiveness,  is  a 
quality  of  no  small  bearing  on  the  food  value  of  the 
different  articles  of  diet. 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  the  food  value  of 
"alcohol"  only.  There  are,  as  already  remarked, 
other  constituents  in  popular  fermented  beverages. 
This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  as  regards  beer, 
for  beer  contains  food  material,  apart  altogether  from 
the  alcohol,  of  a  food  value  roughly  equal  to  that  of 
the  contained  alcohol  (page  130).  In  this  respect 
malted  liquors,  comprising  the  whole  range  of  ales 
and  stouts,  certainly  stand  in  a  category  apart,  but  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  forty  gallons  of 
beer  are  drunk  for  every  one  gallon  of  alcohol  taken 
in  the  form  of  spirits,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
category  is  a  voluminous  one.  Over  and  above  the 
energy  value  of  the  contained  alcohol,  every  glass  of 
beer  drunk  has  a  material  nutritional  value,  and 
diminishes  by  that  amount  the  solid  food  necessary 
for  the  repair  of  the  living  structure.  By  some  over- 
sight the  Report  makes  no  reference  to  this  in  the  section 
on  food  value  and  only  mentions  it  in  passing,  almost 
as  an  afterthought,  near  the  end  of  the  final  chapter. 
Even  there  it  confuses  the  point  at  issue  by  remarking 
that  "they  (malted  liquors)  cannot  be  used  as  a  large 
element  in  the  working  diet  without  danger  of  in- 
ducing such  bodily  disorders  as  may  be  incurred  through 
the  constant  exposure  of  the  tissues  to  the  action  of 
alcohol."  (page  130).  This  is  confusing  the  quite 
definite  question  as  to  whether  the  food  material  in  beer 
can  diminish  by  so  much  the  amount  of  other  foods 
required,  with  the  totally  different  question  as  to  how 
far  that  substitution  can  be  carried.  No  one  suggests 
that  a  man  should  try  and  live  exclusively  on  beer  ! 

Wine  and  spirits  also  contain,  though  to  a  lesser 
degree,    constituents    besides    alcohol.     Wine    stands 
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midway  between  beer  and  spirits  in  this  respect  and 
it  goes  without  saying  that  good  wine  contains  elements 
besides  the  alcohol  which  have  a  corrective,  and,  to 
some  extent,  a  nutritional  effect  on  the  human  organ- 
ism. As  regards  spirits,  there  is  perhaps  no  need  to 
call  in  question  the  view  expressed  in  the  Report  that 
the  extra-alcoholic  constituents  are  of  little  account  as 
regards  the  direct  food  value  of  the  beverage.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  approve  the  Committee's  rather  airy 
dismissal  of  these  minor  constituents.  It  is  a  common- 
place in  all  other  fields  of  scientific  research  that  small 
percentages  and  minute  traces  may  be  of  determining 
importance.  Science  may  be  unable  to  detect  the 
source  of  the  "  bouquet  "  in  a  wine  or  brandy,  or  the 
source  of  the  "  whiff  "  in  an  over-kept  fish  ;  but  the 
human  palate  and  stomach  will  unerringly  and  rightly 
revolt  at  the  whiff  and  rejoice  in  the  bouquet. 

This  leads  us  straight  to  a  much  more  serious  matter. 
In  the  introductory  chapter  reference  is  made  to 
certain  "  substances  of  which  the  nature  is  still 
obscure,  which  must  be  present  in  minute  quantities 
in  the  diet  if  normal  growth  and  the  healthy  life  of  the 
body  are  to  be  maintained,  but  are  not  in  themselves 
a  source  of  energy  which  the  body  needs  "  (page  8). 
Recent  physiological  researches  have  established  the 
vital  importance  of  these  minute  and  elusive  sub- 
stances ;  they  are  literally  vital  :  their  presence  or 
absence  will  make,  even  with  a  dietary  analytically 
sufficient  and  perfect,  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  their  existence 
has  been  recognised  by  science.*  Their  nature,  as 
the  Report  states,  is  "still  obscure,"  but  we  believe 

*  Unlearned  folk  have,  of  course,  known  it  for  ages.  It  is 
expressed  in  such  old  saws  as  "an  apple  a  day  keeps  the 
doctor  away." 
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we  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  latest  and  highest 
authorities  in  saying  that  these  substances  are  closely 
associated  with  what  is  popularly  called  "  life  "  in  a 
food.  They  are  not  present  in  synthetically  prepared 
or  sterilised  foods,  i.e.,  foods  which  have  not  organic 
origin  or  in  which  the  life  has  been  killed  :  they  are 
most  markedly  present  in  foods  which  undergo  change 
with  keeping — which  either  "  mature  "  or  "  go  bad." 
Now  among  all  the  foods  that  mature  with  keeping 
fermented  beverages  have  a  leading  place,  and  there 
is  a  strong  presumption  that  such  beverages  have  the 
"  vitamine  "  property  to  a  pronounced  degree.  In 
that  case  their  dietetic  value  may  be  far  higher  than 
would  be  indicated  by  their  chemical  analysis. 

With  this  momentous  probability  before  it,  and 
having  already  referred  to  the  mysterious  "  accessory 
substances  "  the  Committee  must  certainly,  one  would 
suppose,  have  explored  thoroughly  the  vitamine 
properties  of  fermented  beverages.  Not  so.  To  show 
how  in  actual  fact  they  have  dealt  with  the  question 
we  must  quote  at  length  : — 

"  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  presence 
in  an  efficient  diet  of  traces  of  so-called  '  accessory  sub- 
stances,' which  are  not  themselves  foods,  but  have  a  pro- 
found influence  on  the  power  of  the  body  to  nourish  itself 
on  the  true  food-stuffs.  It  is  necessary  to  discuss  whether 
alcohol  has,  apart  from  its  food-value  in  the  sense  already 
defined,  any  such  specific  stimulant  action  on  nutrition. 
Medical  opinion  formerly  attributed  to  alcohol  an  efiect 
of  this  kind  ;  certain  wines  and  beers  especially  were 
credited  with  special  value  in  the  '  building  up  of  the 
constitution,'  and  were  widely  prescribed  in  cases  of 
malnutrition,  such  as  that  due  to  tubercular  infection. 
This  view  is  no  longer  widely  held  by  medical  men,  but 
appears  still  to  be  current  as  an  article  of  popular 
belief.  There  are  probably  many  who  regard  abstinence 
from  alcohol  as  incompatible  with  the  development  and 
preservation  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  bodily  habit. 
Accurate  observations   lend  no  support  to  such  a  belief. 
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The  food-value  of  alcohol,  within  limits,  is  no  less  than 
that  of  a  corresponding  quantity  of  sugar  or  lard  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evidence  for  its  ever  being 
greater.  If  sufficient  food  is  being  taken  in  other  forms, 
the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the  diet  may  lead  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fat,  but  it  will  not  improve  the  nutrition. 
When  wine  or  beer  aids  recovery  after  a  wasting  disease, 
it  does  so  because  the  food  taken  in  ordinary  form  is  not 
adequate.  In  such  circumstances  the  alcohol  is  of  some 
use  in  increasing  the  food  value  of  the  diet ;  but  its  main 
effect  is  probably  in  making  the  patient  more  comfortable 
and  contented,  and  thereby  improving  his  appetite  for 
ordinary  foods.  This  is  not  a  special  action  on  nutrition, 
but  a  drug  action,  which  will  be  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter."     (Pages  26  and  27.) 

That  is  all.  The  reference  throughout,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  to  "  alcohol  " — the  ethylic  alcohol  of 
page  5.  Wine  and  beer  are  mentioned  by  name,  but 
the  discourse  immediately  slides  back  to  "alcohol." 
Now  in  any  speculation  as  to  the  "  vitamine  "  properties 
of  fermented  beverages  the  first  thing  that  forces 
itself  on  the  attention  is  that  the  alcohol  content  of 
such  beverages,  the  chemical  ethylic  alcohol  of  the 
pure  scientific  concept,  is  precisely  the  ingredient  which 
does  not  undergo  change  with  keeping.  Its  quantity 
changes  during  the  maturing  process  as  a  result  of  the 
fermentation  of  the  accompanying  constituents,  but 
the  change  and  the  organic  or  bacteriological  life  is 
not  in  the  alcohol — it  is  in  the  other  constituents. 
It  is  self-evident  therefore  that  in  any  enquiry  as  to  the 
vitamine  property  of  fermented  beverages  the  ethylic 
alcohol  content  can  be  disregarded,  and  attention  con- 
centrated on  the  accompanying  constituents.  What 
the  Committee  has  done  is  to  disregard  everything  but 
the  conceptual  ethylic  alcohol.  To  learn  the  secrets 
of  the  quick  it  makes  a  special  point  of  consulting  only 
the  dead.  The  phrase  "  whether  alcohol  has  .  .  , 
any  such  specific  stimulant  action  on  nutrition  "  pro- 
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the  "  accessory  substances  "  has  presumptively  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  stimulation.  One  does  not  speak 
of  the  "  stimulant  action  "  of  the  bacteria  in  the  soil 
which  in  some  mysterious  way  render  the  mineral 
salts  assimilable  to  the  plant  ;  or  of  the  "  stimulant 
action  "  of  the  yeast  which  leavens  the  dough.  The 
sinple  fact  is  that  the  Committee  has  wholly  mis- 
conceived the  nature  of  the  question  it  purports  to 
answer.  Happily  a  conviction  totally  opposed  to 
the  views  promulgated  by  this  kind  of  science  is  "still 
current  as  an  article  of  popular  belief." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous 
for  an  ordinary  member  of  the  public  to  set  the  specialist 
right  on  his  own  speciality.  For  the  most  part  the 
present  writer,  making  no  claim  to  scientific  profundity, 
is  content  to  accept  the  science  of  the  report  as  good 
science,  and  to  ask  merely  what  it  amounts  to  in  the 
general  scheme  of  life.  But  this  treatment  of  the 
vitamine  properties  is  not  even  good  science  flavoured 
to  represent  good  sense.  It  misses  the  point  as  science 
even  worse  than  as  sense. 

That  vitamine  properties  and  keeping  by  fermenta- 
tion should  be  found  together  in  popular  beverages  would 
be  more  than  mere  good  chance.  It  points  to  the 
survival  of  the  provedly  useful  through  long  ages  of 
trial  and  selection ;  and  the  conjunction  of  keeping  by 
fermentation  and  retaining  the  vitamine  property 
may  well  account  in  part  for  the  age-long  popularity  of 
fermented  beverages.  We  have  other  means  at  our 
disposal  to-day.  Fruit  juices  and  malted  liquors 
can  be  preserved  by  sterilisation.  But  it  is  neither 
accident  nor  perversity,  nor  yet  alcoholic  craving, 
which  makes  the  normally  constituted  man  of  to-day 
prefer  good  wine  to  sterilised  grape-juice  and  honest 
ale  to  flatulent  non-alcoholic  substitutes. 
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It  has  been  thought  well  to  deal  at  some  length  with 
the  Committee's  treatment  of  "Alcohol  as  a  Food," 
not  from  a  belief  in  the  great  importance  of  that  aspect 
of  the  "Drink  Question,"  but  in  order  to  dispose  of 
such  arguments  of  the  prohibitionists  as  are  based 
upon  the  denial  of  all  food-value  to  fermented  beverages 
and  incidentally  to  show  why  scientific  pronouncements 
should  always  be  weighed,  before  acceptance,  in  the 
balance  of  ordinary  common  sense.  If  fermented 
drinks  had  no  food  value  whatsoever,  they  would 
not  thereby  stand  condemned — at  least,  if  so,  many 
other  articles  of  popular  consumption  would  have 
to  share  their  condemnation.  If  on  that  score  fer- 
mented beverages  must  go,  then  so  must  tea  and  coffee, 
for  these  have  an  infinitestimal  food-value — they  are 
drugs.  So  must  pepper  and  all  other  spices.  So  must 
pickles,  sauces,  vinegar,  mustard,  and  all  other  con- 
diments. So  must  all  that  considerable  proportion 
of  commodities  having  food-value  which  is  eaten  in 
excess  of  bodily  needs  because  the  substances  please 
the  palate.  Sugar,  sweets  and  chocolates,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  nourish  otherwise  underfed  persons, 
must  go.  Tobacco,  of  course,  is  condemned  out  of 
hand.  If  a  policy  of  prohibtion  based  on  absence 
of  food  value  were  to  be  adopted  the  procession  of 
"  creature  comforts  "  into  outer  darkness  would  be 
long  and  depressing,  and  the  order  of  their  going  would 
occasion  much  surprise  and  dismay — especially  to  the 
prohibitionists. 

Since  the  Report  makes  no  reference  to  these  non- 
alcoholic drugs,  relishes,  savouries,  and  condiments, 
mention,  of  them  may  be  deemed  irrelevant.  But  it  is 
entirely  relevant.  Questions  such  as  that  of  the  use 
of  fermented  beverages  can  only  be  rightly  considered 
when  the  usage  in  question  is  "located  "  among  the 
generality  of  social  usages.     Considered  apart,  there 
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is  no  standard  of  comparison,  and  the  matter  is  seen 
out  of  all  perspective  and  proportion.  It  is  this 
detaching  of  the  "  Drink  Question  "  from  other  ques- 
tions which  allows  of  fermented  beverage,  being  de- 
nounced as  "  wasteful  "  by  persons  who  drink  strong 
tea  three  times  a  day  or  munch  chocolates  in  between 
substantial  meals. 

There  let  us  leave  the  food  aspect  of  fermented 
beverages,  and  pass  on  to  what  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant :  the  effect  of  such  beverages  on  the  mind  and 
spirit  of  the  partaker. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  MENTAL  EFFECTS  OF  FERMENTED 
BEVERAGES. 

Fermented  beverages  contain  alcohol,  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  attractiveness  lies  without 
question  in  the  gratifying  effect  of  alcohol,  when 
imbibed  in  the  form  of  wholesome  liquors,  upon  the 
mind  and  spirit  of  the  partaker.  What  is  the  nature 
of  this  effect  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
is  the  secret  of  their  charm,  their  well-nigh  universal 
attraction  for  the  human  race  ?  It  is,  in  the  words 
of  the  Report,  "  a  sense  of  careless  well-being  or  bodily 
and  mental  comfort  " — a  memorable  phrase.  En- 
larging on  the  theme  the  Report  rises  almost  to 
eloquence  : 

"In  so  far  as  this  sense  of  well-being  is  of  bodily 
origin,  it  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  a  flushing  of  the 
skin  with  blood  that  abolishes  all  sense  of  chill ;  but  it  is 
also  due  in  part  to  a  blunting  of  the  sensibility  to  the  small 
aches  and  pains  and  a  thousand  hardly  distinguishable 
sense-impressions  which,  except  in  those  in  perfect  health, 
contribute  to  tip  the  balance  of  bodily  feeling-tone  to  the 
negative  or  unpleasant  side.  In  so  far  as  this  effect  is . 
primarily  mental,  it  results  from  the  blunting  of  those 
higher  mental  faculties  which  lead  us  to  '  look  before  and 
after  and  pine  for  what  is  not '  and  harass  us  with  care 
for  the  future  and  a  too  sensitive  self-consciousness  for 
the  present  "  (page  31). 

Those  who  set  store  by  fermented  beverages  for  the 
easement  they  are  capable,  when  rightly  used,  of 
affording  to  over-harassed  man  will  welcome  this 
scientific    endorsement    of    their    own    less    reasoned 
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convictions.     But    the    argument    goes    further,    and 
increases  in  interests  as  it  proceeds. 

The  alcohol  content  in  fermented  beverages  is 
often  referred  to  as  a  "stimulant."  In  the  Report 
this  "assumption  that  alcohol  stimulates  the  nervous 
system  "  is  disputed.  The  fact  that  in  good  company 
"  the  drinker's  conversation  and  actions  become  less 
restrained  ;  all  his  emotional  impulses  are  freer  and 
fuller  than  in  his  normal  state  "  does  not  require  the 
"stimulant"  explanation.  Then  how  is  the  greater 
aliveness  to  be  accounted  for  ?  The  answer  given  in 
the  Report  is  as  follows  : 

"...  alcohol  successively  weakens  and  suspends 
the  hierarchy  of  functions  of  the  brain  ;  and  therefore  of 
the  mind,  in  the  order  from  abo\'e  downward  ;  that  is 
to  sav  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  development  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  race.  For  the  emotional  disposi- 
tions or  capacities  are  a  very  ancient  racial  endowment. 
.  .  The  higher  intellectual  faculties  on  the  othei 
hand  are  the  latest  acquired     .     .     ." 

"  Of  all  the  intellectual  functions  that  of  self-criticism 
is  the  highest  and  latest  developed,  for  in  it  are  combined 
the  functions  of  critical  judgment  and  of  self-con- 
sciousness, that  self-knowledge  which  is  essential  to  the 
supreme  activity  we  call  volition  or  the  deliberative  will. 
It  is  the  blunting  of  this  critical  side  of  self-awareness 
by  alcohol,  and  the  consequent  setting  free  of  the  emotions 
and  their  instinctive  impulses  from  its  habitual  control, 
that  give  to  the  convivial  drinker  the  aspect  and  the  reality 
of  a  general  excitement.  In  the  mature,  well-developed 
mind,  this  interplay  of  thought  and  emotion  goes  on  under 
the  checking  and  moderating  influence  of  self-criticism  ; 
in  social  intercourse  especially,  it  is  constantly  checked 
by  the  thought  of  the  figure  one  cuts  in  the  eyes  of  one's 
fellow-men.  In  proportion,  then,  as  alcohol  hampers  this 
mechanism  of  self-control,  the  liberation  of  intellectual 
or  emotional  effects  goes  on  at  a  higher  rate.  Normally 
the  emotional  states  of  anxiety,  care  and  despondency 
are  maintained  by  self-consciousness,  by  the  repeated 
turning  of  the  stream  of  thought  to  the  self,  its  difficulties, 
its  embarrassments,  the  snares  and  dangers  that    beset 
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its  course  on  every  hand,  and  are  far  more  frequently 
imagined  and  foreseen  than  actually  encountered.  Hence, 
when  imaginative  self-consciousness  is  dimmed,  the 
emotions  of  this  class  are  proportionately  less  liable  to 
be  touched  to  life,  and  in  the  absence  of  their  restraining 
influence,  the  other  emotions  run  riot  the  more  gaily." 
(Pages  32  and  33.) 

We  have  quoted  here  at  length,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  precise  course  and  nature 
of  the  argument.  Alcohol  abolishes  all  sense  of  chill 
by  flushing  the  skin  with  warm  blood  ;  it  soothes  small 
aches  and  pains  and  a  thousand  unpleasant  sense- 
impressions  ;  it  dispels  anxiety,  care,  despondency  and 
needless  worry  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  it  temporarily 
breaks  that  domination  in  which  the  emotional  dis- 
positions and  capacities  are  normally  held  by  the  de- 
liberative will  of  the  intellect.  Not  least,  for  highly 
as  men  spontaneously  esteem  the  alcohol  element  in 
wholesome  liquor  for  the  comfort  and  solace  it  affords, 
they  must  surely  cherish  it  still  more  for  its  power 
to  set  free  now  and  again  the  intuitional  impulses  from 
the  cold  and  calculating  repression  of  the  intellect. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  assuming  the  intellect  always 
to  have  all  right  on  its  side  in  its  constant  effort  to 
maintain  a  repressive  dominion  over  the  insurgent 
intuitions  and  emotions.  There  is  indeed,  so  far  as 
the  twentieth-century  European  is  concerned,  a  strong 
presumptive  case  for  the  rebel  instincts.  Over- 
intellectualised  man  is  surely  to  be  deemfed  fortunate 
in  that  he  has  at  command,  for  use  on  due  occasion, 
a  means  of  curbing  the  tyranny  of  the  intellect  over 
those  "  emotional  dispositions  and  capacities  "  which 
are  his  "ancient  racial  endowment." 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood  :  we  are  speaking 
throughout,  not  of  the  chronic  alcoholism  which 
permanently  overthrows  the  intellect  and  leaves  the 
disordered  emotions  to  riot  aimlessly — that  is  a  matter 
for  special  treatment  like  chronic  sexualism  or  diabetes 
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— but  of  such  a  use  of  fermented  beverages  as  the 
normally  constituted  person,  conscious  alike  of  the 
imperatives  of  life  and  labour,  will  instinctively  adopt. 
He  will  not  soak  himself  in  alcohol  hour  by  hour  and 
day  by  day  ;  neither  body  nor  spirit  would  approve  it. 
If  the  balance  of  his  bodily  feeling-tone  normally 
inclines  to  the  unpleasant  side  he  may  take  light  fer- 
mented liquors  occasionally  and  sparingly  to  soothe 
"  the  small  aches  and  pains  and  the  thousand  hardly 
distinguishable  unpleasant  sense-impressions" — other- 
wise he  will  "  do  liis  work  on  water."  Stronger  liquor 
in  ampler  measure  he  will  jealously  reserve  until  the 
hour  when  the  day's  work  is  over  and  the  domineering 
intellect  may  rightly  and  properly  be  required  to  keep 
its  place,  to  "  speak  when  it  is  spoken  to,"  while  the 
heart  expands  as  it  reviews  the  labours  of  the  day  and 
the  tasks  of  the  morrow,  or  mellows  to  the  call  of 
human  affections.  But  the  best  liquor  in  the  most 
generous  measure  he  will  still  more  jealously  reserve 
for  occasions  when  the  rhythm  of  the  emotions 
synchronises  with  the  gathering, of  friends  at  feast 
or  festival.  Then  indeed  the  critical  self-conscious- 
ness which  checks  social  intercouse,  which  normally 
maintains  the  "  emotional  states  of  anxiety,  care  and 
despondency,"  which  makes  one  priggishly  soHcitous 
of  "the  figure  one  cuts  in  the  eyes  of  one's  fellow- 
men,"  which  seeks  to  intrude  as  the  skeleton  at  the 
feast,  may  properly  be  ordered  to  leave  the  company. 
He  will,  in  fact,  conform  to  the  rule  laid  down  by  the 
most  human  of  our  contemporary  poets  : — 

"  Feast  on  wine  or  fast  on  water 

And  your  honour  shall  stand  sure, 
God  Almighty's  son  and  daughter. 

He  the  valiant,  she  the  pure. 
If  an  Angel  out  of  Heaven 

Bring  you  other  things  to  drink, 
Thank  him  for  his  kind  intentions, 

Go  and  pour  them  down  the  sink." 
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One  often  wonders  what  is  the  matter  with  those 

good "  people  who  are  good  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  word.  Why  are  they  so  depressingly  solemn  and 
calculatingly  cold  ?  Why  are  they  so  stiff  and  formal  ? 
Why  do  they  move  about,  or  rather  circumambulate, 
like  articulated  mechanisms  that  have  not  been  con- 
structed to  run  or  leap  or  dance  or  frolic  ?  Why  is 
communion  between  them  like  the  grating  of  ice- 
bergs ?  Why  do  they  never  laugh  uproariously — 
only  discreetly  cachinnate  ?  Wliat  have  they  done 
with  their  inborn  gifts  of  rollicking  fun  and  light- 
hearted  gaiety  ?  Why  do  they  take  their  pleasures 
so  sadly  ?  Why  are  they  only  simulacra  of  happy 
human  beings  ? 

We  all  know  what  is  the  matter  with  them  ;  they 
have  lost  the  power  of  being  themselves  ;  they  have 
resigned  spontaneous  impulse  to  the  authority  of 
will.  In  the  words  of  the  Report,  they  have  submitted 
their  impulses  to  "  a  control  which  enables  the  indi- 
vidual to  weigh  his  words  and  acts,  and  renders 
himself  critical  and  solicitous  as  to  the  impression 
he  is  making  on  other  people  (page  126).  Every 
act,  every  gesture  of  body  or  spirit  is  deliberate — 
determined  by  calculation  of  immediate  propriety 
and  ultimate  advantage.  Every  generous  impulse, 
every  insurgent  emotion,  is  marshalled  before  the 
intellect  and  placed  under  the  Potsdam  orders  of  the 
will.     In  a  word,  they  are  will-bound. 

But  the  will-bound  person  is  only  an  extreme  instance: 
the  generality  of  people  suffer  from  the  same  complaint 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Happy  the  man  who  can 
in  due  season,  without  extraneous  aids,  be  free  of 
deliberative  self-consciousness  ;  and  unhappy  the  man 
who,  having  lost  the  racial  endowment  of  emotional 
freedom,  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  means  of 
regaining  it.     Few  things  are  more  saddening  than  to 
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reflect  how  those  who  would  be  most  improved  by 
alcohoHc  beverages  most  rigidly  eschew  them,  while 
those  who  stand  least  in  need  of  improvement  consume 
them  in  greatest  measure.  Perhaps  that  is  the  real 
*'  drink  problem."  If  there  is  to  be  legislation  aimed  at 
prohibiting  the  consumption  of  alcohol  by  some  let  it  be 
accompanied  by  legislation  enforcing  its  consumption 
by  others.  Not  "to  each  according  to  his  capacity" 
but  "to  each  according  to  his  need." 

The  effect  of  a  draught  of  fermented  beverage  upon 
the  partaker  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  that  "  all 
his  emotional  responses  are  freer  and  fuller  than  in  his 
normal  state  "  (page  31).  But  there  is  a  notable 
qualification  here.  "  Perhaps  the  various  emotional 
states  into  which  fear  enters  as  an  element,  and  which 
we  denote  by  such  names  as  anxiety,  worry,  care, 
despondency,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule."  That  is 
true  to  common  experience  and  now  that  it  is  also 
attested,  though  dubiously,  by  science  we  may  take  it 
as  true  to  learning  also.  But  the  "  ready  explanation  " 
of  this  blessed  quality  put  forward  in  the  Report  is,  if 
one  may  be  blunt,  sheer  nonsense  ;  for  surely  the 
emotion  of  fear  is  not  one  of  the  latest  acquired 
faculties  of  the  intehect.  Anxiety,  care,  worry  and 
despondency  admittedly  have  their  seat  in  the  intellect 
and  have  no  doubt  been  manufactured  by  the  intellect 
out  of  the  raw  material  of  the  primitive  fear  emotion. 
Thus  far  the  explanation  proffered  in  the  Report  will 
serve,  and  men  may  rightly  rejoice  that  there  exists 
in  fermented  beverages  a  means  of  suspending  on 
occasion  the  oppression  of  the  faculty  which  inflicts 
these  harassments  on  the  consciousness.  But  fear  is 
one  of  the  primitive  racial  endowments,  and  why  this 
particular  j)rimitive  emotion  should  be  dispelled  by 
alcohol  while  all  the  other  primitive  emotions  are  set 
free  the  "ready  explanation  "  of  the  Report  by  no  means 
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explains.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  provide  the 
explanation  ;    we  are  content  with  the  fact. 

And  never  was  the  fact  of  greater  practical  moment 
than  to-day,  when  millions  of  our  men  are  hourly 
facing  the  perils  of  death  and  of  agonies  unspeakably 
worse  than  death,  are  under  the  necessity  of  deeds 
that  cannot  be  spoken  of  and  dare  not  be  recalled. 
Did  we  not  know  the  grotesque  forms  which  bigotry 
can  take  we  should  deem  it  unthinkable  that  anyone 
could  wish  to  deny  to  men  facing  these  horrors  the 
kindly  narcotic  which  not  only  suspends  self-awareness 
and  dispels  fear  in  the  hour  of  action,  but  which  also 
soothes  the  multitudinous  aches  and  pains  of  heart 
and  body  through  interminable  days  of  separation 
endured  amid  the  discomforts  and  drudgeries  of  active 
service,  and  can  "  make  glad  the  heart  of  man  "  in  the 
glorious  hours  of  leave.     Yet  there  are  such. 

We  shall  not  demur  at  the  view  recorded  by  the 
Committee  that  alcohol,  or  the  alcohol  element  in 
fermented  Hquors,  diminishes  temporarily  the  efficiency 
of  the  intellect  for  purely  mental  tasks.  No  one  will 
dispute  that  for  figuring,  or  geometric-problem  solving, 
or  parsing  and  analysing,  alcohol  is  an  impediment 
rather  than  an  aid.  All  will  agree  that  such  tasks  are 
better  done  on  tea,  or  cocoa,  or  better  still,  on  water. 
But  the  Report  would  seem  to  attach  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  value  to  these  purely  mental  labours  in 
the  broad  scheme  of  life.  Living  man,  as  an  individual, 
does  not  find  his  life's  fulfilment  in  doing  sums.  Man 
is  a  social  creature  with  a  "  racial  endowment  of 
emotional  impulses  and  capacities."  The  calculating 
faculty  is  but  one  of  the  tools  which  consciousness 
has  shaped  to  aid  man  in  the  struggle  for  fulfilment. 
To  regard  doing  sums  as  the  criterion  and  object  of 
life  is  to  confound  means  and  goal.  Science  at  its 
highest  is  but  an  instrument  ;  the  quest  is  life  :  and 
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fiilftlment  of  life  is  found  in  the  harmonious  expression 
of  the  whole  being,  embodying  itself  in  creative  labour 
and  finding  itself  in  fellowship.  The  question  whether  a 
particular  individual  habit  or  social  usage  makes  for 
purely  mental  proficiency  is  of  less  importance  than 
whether  it  frees  the  creative  impulse  in  daily  life  and 
labour,  while  easing  the  contact  and  quickening  the 
emotional  response  between  man  and  man.  If  that 
be  conceded,  and  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  seriously 
challenged,  the  case  against  fermented  beverages 
on  the  score  of  temporarily  reducing  mental 
agility  is  immeasurably  overborne  by  its  value 
as  a  quickener  and  mellower  of  human  and  social 
sympathies. 

One  of  the  effects  ascribed  to  alcohol  in  the  Report 
is  that  it  produces  in  the  subject  "  uncritical  self- 
satisfaction  with  his  own  performances  "  (page  36). 
This  is  meant  for  an  indictment  ;  but  surely  a  good 
deal  depends  on  the  person,  the  occasion  and  the  nature 
of  the  task?  On  the  part  of  persons  who  are  con- 
stitutionally inclined  to  be  cocksure  of  their  own  powers 
perhaps  alcohol  is  detrimental  to  quality  of  per- 
formance ;  but  there  is  another  large  class  of  people 
who  are  constitutionally  over-critical  of  themselves. 
There  are  many  who  fail  to  produce  or  perform  any- 
thing worth}/ of  their  capacities  because  they  can  never 
feel  satisfied  with  the  initial  stages  of  any  work  under- 
taken, because  the  "native  hue  of  resolution  is 
sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought."  The 
critical  judgment  of  such  a  man  stands  for  ever  at  his 
elbow  like  a  carping  commentator  and  "  puts  him  off 
his  stroke."  Many  such  men  find  that  the  only  way 
to  get  into  the  swing  of  good  and  true  work  is  to  quiet 
the  distracting  voice  of  the  looker-on.  A  glass  of 
good  Burgundy  or  a  judicious  whisky  and  soda  will 
often  settle  him  when  nothing  else  can. 
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The  use  of  the  word  "  performance  "  in  the  passage 
cited  above  reveals  in  a  flash  the  limitations  of  the 
scientific  method  when  applied  to  the  human  con- 
sciousness. The  only  kind  of  effects  the  scientist 
can  take  account  of  are  effects  that  can  be  measured. 
Chief  among  such  effects  are  degree  of  accuracy, 
rapidity  of  response,  and  speed  of  execution.  He 
measures  therefore  how  long  it  takes  the  subject  to 
say  "  snap  "  to  someone  else's  "  snip  "  ;  how  long  it 
takes  him  to  multiply  sevenpence  three-farthings  by 
nine  ;  how  many  "  tots  "  he  gets  right  out  of  twenty. 
Further  than  this  kind  of  test  he  cannot  go.  He 
cannot  appraise  a  sonnet  or  a  sonata  with  a  slide-rule  ; 
he  cannot  put  two  series  of  paintings  or  carvings  in 
parallel  columns  and  add  up  the  gross  intrinsic  worth  ; 
he  cannot  measure  beauty  or  inspiration  or  "  flow 
of  soul  "  with  a  stop-watch  ;  he  cannot  count  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre  in  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  If  he  is  going  to  measure  anything 
at  all  he  must  measure  performance,  for  he  cannot 
measure  vital  worth  ;  and  because  he  cannot  measure 
vital  worth  his  penny-wise  experiments  are  apt  to  be 
pound-foolish  ;  the  sounding  tale  of  his  researches  are 
apt  to  signify — nothing. 

Nowhere  in  the  Report  are  these  limitations  of  the 
scientific  mind  and  method  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  paragraph  summing  up  the  Committee's  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  "  the  mental  effects  of  alcohol." 
The  passage  had  best  be  given  in  full  : — 

"  There  is  hardly  any  need  to  emphasise  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  directions  which  these  alterations  tend  to 
take  commonly,  even  as  instanced  merely  by  the  few- 
sub-types  of  deviation  of  judgment  and  behaviour  just 
mentioned,  are  likely  to  be  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  due  discharge  of  responsibilities  in  all 
walks  of  practical  life.  Accuracy,  avoidance  of  accidents, 
tactful  handling  of  colleagues  and    subordinates,  observ- 
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ance  of  discipline,  punctuality,  reticence  in  "matters  of 
confidence,  are  all  obviously  jeopardised  ;  and  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  friction  is  brought  to  complicate  the 
relations  between  the  employer  and  the  employed." 
(Page  40.) 

Apart  perhaps  from  the  reference  to  "  tactful  hand- 
ling of  colleagues  and  subordinates  "  and  "  source 
of  friction  between  employers  and  employed "  (to 
which  latter  we  shall  have  something  further  to  say) 
most  people  will  subscribe  cordially  to  the  view  that 
these  shining  virtues  of  the  perfect  government  official 
are  sure  to  be  jeopardised  by  measured  doses  of  ethylic 
alcohol.  But  they  will  not  on  that  account  be  troubled 
about  the  effects  of  a  generous  draught  of  good  ale 
upon  men.  And  even  though  the  "tactfulness  "  of 
the  abstainer  does  not  usually  obtrude  itself  upon  the 
notice,  few  will  want  to  cavil  at  this  particular  claim, 
for  "  tact  "  is  not  usually  counted  among  the  nobler 
virtues. 
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Chapter  IV. 

FERMENTED     BEVERAGES     AND     THE 
PERFORMANCE    OF    MUSCULAR    ACTS. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  chapter  it 
will  be  realised  that  we  have  little  disposition  to  wrangle 
about  the  precise  effects  of  measured  doses  of  ethylic 
alcohol,  or  of  draughts  of  fermented  beverages  for  that 
matter,  on  muscular  performances.  It  seems  so  ob- 
vious that  when  a  man  is  in  training  for  a  feat,  or  con- 
fronted by  a  task,  calling  for  sheer  endurance  or  ac- 
curacy he  will  treat  himself  simply  as  an  engine  or  a 
machine  and  try  to  forget  for  the  time  being  that  he 
is  a  man.  If  he  has  reason  to  suppose  that  ethylic 
alcohol  would  be  a  bad  fuel  or  lubricant  forTiis  physical 
engine  he  will  avoid  the  scientist's  drugged  posset ; 
if  he  finds  that  fermented  beverages  incline  him  to 
temperance  in  the  matter  of  physical  exertion  he 
will  forswear  them  until  his  feat  or  task  is  done.  If 
he  is  keen  enough,  or  mad  enough,  he  will  resign  his 
whole  being  to  his  will  so  effectively  as  to  allow  the 
will  not  only  to  crush  all  normal  instincts  but  even 
to  drive  the  body  to  destruction.  Of  this,  army 
medical  boards  and  insurance  companies  alike  can 
furnish  evidence.  Three  years  over-indulgence  in  beer 
may  land  a  man  in  Grade  II  ;  but  three  years  cross- 
country running  will  much  more  certainly  land 
him  in  Grade  III  or  in  "  totally  unfit."  But  apart 
from  that  it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
men  at  all  times  should  order  their  lives  as  if  to- 
morrow they  were  competing  in  the  Marathon  race  or 
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playing  in  the  billiard  championship.     Life  is  really 
not  like  that. 

Thus,  since  we  know  that  any  impairment  of  the 
physical  powers  occasioned  by  alcohol  is  merely 
temporary,  and  since  we  have  no  intention  of  proposing 
that  over-indulgence  in  fermented  drinks  shall  be 
made  compulsory,  we  are  inclined  in  advance  to  attach 
little  importance  to  laboratory  experiments  designed 
to  measure  the  effects  of  ethylic  alcohol  on  muscular 
acts.  It  may  seem  desirable,  however,  to  give  the 
Committee's  general  conclusions  on  the  point,  which  are 
as  follows  : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  experiments  suitable  for 
yielding  inferences  for  the  present  purpose  are  not 
numercus  ;  and  that,  if  for  that  reason  alone,  caution 
is  necessary  in  making  deductions  from  them.  Yet, 
they  agree  in  indicating  that  a  single  dose  of  less  than 
40  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol,  or  as  much  as  would  be 
taken  in  about  2|  ozs.  of  whisky  at  proof,  or  in  ij  pints 
of  beer,  in  an  adult  accustomed  to  moderate  use  of 
alcohol,"  exerts  little  or  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
perforrrance  by  him  of  a  muscular  act  of  simple  character 
not  demanding  precision.  For  acts  requiring  skill  the 
inference  from  the  experiments,  so  far  as  they  go,  seems, 
however,  to  be  that  their  performance  tends  to  be  tem- 
porarily impaired  after  a  dose  of  alcohol  of  even  less 
than  40  cubic  centimetres,  e.g.,  30  cubic  centimetres, 
especially  in  diminished  speed  and  nicety  of  the  required 
act's  performance.  .  .  Reliable  evidence  that  alcohol 
improves,  in  normal  circumstances,  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  any  muscular  act,  unskilled  or  skilled,  seems 
at  present  to  be  altogether  lacking."      (Pages  54  and  55.) 

That  done,  we  may  proceed  to  what  is  of  far  greater 
interest  :  the  curiosities  of  scientific  method  as  revealed 
by  this  section  of  the  Report. 

We  have  referred  on  an  earlier  page  to  scientific 
measurements  of  mental  effects.  Now  we  come  to 
laboratory  experiments  on  human  and  other  subjects 
to   determine   muscular  effects.     The   acts   measured 
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by  the  investigator  are  of  two  kinds,  those  which 
occur  independently  of  the  will,  and  those  produced 
at  the  behest  of  the  will.  The  first  are  measured  by 
speed  of  "reflexes  ";  and  the  reflexes  described  in  the 
Report  are  the  "  knee-jerk  "  and  what  may  be  called 
the  bang-bhnk.  The  vital  truths  arrived  at  from 
experiments  with  the  knee-jerk  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Experiment  shows  that  a  dose  of  30  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol,  equivalent  to  a  little  over  2  oz.  of 
whisky  at  proof,  or  to  about  ij  pints  of  beer  of  average 
strength  {i.e.,  containing  four  per  cent,  of  absolute  alcohol) 
administered  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  half  earlier,  lessens 
the  speed  and  amplitude  of  the  movement  of  the  knee- 
jerk  in  healthy  persons.  As  an  average  obtained  from 
observations  on  six  men,  this  dose  of  alcohol  reduced 
the  speed  of  commencement  of  the  responsive  movement 
by  9.6  per  cent,  and  diminished  the  extent  of  the  move- 
ment of  48.9  per  cent.  A  larger  dose,  45  cubic  centi- 
metres of  alcohol,  in  the  same  persons  impaired  the 
reaction  speed  and  amplitude  still  more."     (Page  44.) 

The  effect  of  doses  of  ethylic  alcohol  as  measured 
by  the  bang-blink  (in  which  a  sudden  loud  noise  is 
made  and  a  time-measurement  taken  of  the  quickness 
of  the  answering  blink)  are  even  more  illuminating  : — 

"  The  effect  of  alcohol  on  this  reflex  has  been  examined 
in  the  same  six  normal  men  whose  knee-jerk  was  tested 
as  above.  The  dose  of  30  cubic  centimetres  alcohol  re- 
tarded the  reflex  speed  by  5.9  per  cent.,  taking  the  average 
from  four  of  the  men  ;  it  decreased  the  eyelid  move- 
ment's extent  by  10.7  per  cent.,  taking  the  average 
measure  from  five  of  the  men.  45  cubic  centimetres 
of  alcohol,  equivalent  to  about  3  oz.  of  whisky  at  proof, 
or  to  nearly  2  pints  of  beer,  impaired  the  reflex  still  more. 
.     .     .     ."     (Page  44.) 

There  is  apparently  no  record  as  to  whether  any  of 
the  six  normal  men  blinked  only  one  eye  in  the  course 
of  the  experiment,  and  to  that  extent  the  experiments 
fall  short  of  conclusiveness. 
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The  acts  produced  at  the  behest  of  the  will  are 
measured  as  regards  efficiency  in  power  and  endurance 
by  the  use  of  the  ergograph.  The  acts  measured  by 
the  ergograph  may  be  such  as  the  finger-wag,  and  the 
two-arm  shove.  The  following  startling  results  of 
experiments  by  Rivers  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  Rivers  found  that  single  doses  of  5,  of  10,  and  of 
20  cubic  centimetres  of  alcohol  left  no  indubitable  trace 
upon  the  muscular  act,  as  recorded  by  the  ergograph. 
His  experiments  were  carried  out  upon  two  persons. 
When  the  dose  was  increased  to  40  cubic  centimetres, 
corresponding  to  over  2  J  oz.  of  whisky,  or  to  about  if 
pints  of  beer,  an  effect  was  produced  on  one  of  these. 
That  person  was  habitually  an  abstainer  from  alcohol. 
The  effect  produced  on  his  ergograph  record  was  increase 
in  the  series  of  contractions  performed,  this  increase 
appearing  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  dose.  The  increase  was  small.  On  the  other 
person  examined  the  dose  of  40  cubic  centimetres  was 
followed  by  slight  decrease  of  the  ergographic  work, 
but  Rivers  was  not  satisfied  that  in  the  case  of  this 
person  the  dose  produced  any  clearly  indubitable  effect." 
(Pages  47  and  48.) 

This  may  appear  less  conclusive  than  the  results 
previously  quoted,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
firmation from .  an  independent  quarter  : — 

"  The  result  stands  in  general  conformity  with  results 
obtained  previously  by  Oseretzkowsky  and  Kraepelin, 
who  found  no  obvious  evidence  of  an  effect  of  alcohol 
on  the  ergographic  record  after  administration  of  a  single 
dose  of  50  cubic  centimetres  {i.e.,  3^  oz.  of  whisky  or  a 
little  over  2  pints  of  beer.)"     (Page  48.) 

Neither  Hellsten's  experiments  with  the  two-arm 
shove,  nor  the  glad-eye  tests  of  Dodge  and  Benedict, 
nor  the  same  investigators'  cunning  measurements  of 
"the  rapid  to  and  fro  movement  of  a  finger  "  need 
detain  us,  as  their  significance  is  completely  dwarfed 
by   what  follows  : — 
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• 

"  Comparable  in  some  measure  with  the  above 
experiments  are  those  carried  out  by  Chaveau,  who 
examined  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  the  output  of 
work  by  a  trained  dog  turning  a  treadmill.  The  dog  had 
a  measured  and  liberal  daily  ration  of  raw  meat  and  cane- 
sugar.  When  one-third,  namely  84  grammes,  of  the  daily 
sugar  ration  was  replaced  by  50  cubic  centimetres  of 
alcohol  the  output  fell  by  about  22  per  cent.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  whether  the  alternation  of  the 
rations  followed  weekly  or  monthly.  The  dog  lost  weight 
on  the  alcoholic  substitution  ration  and  maintained  its 
weight  on  the  ration  without  alcohol.  The  actual  weight 
of  the  dog  is  not  stated,  but  the  daily  amount  of  alcohol 
taken  by  it  in  the  substituted  ration  must  have  been 
equivalent  to  not  less  than  250  cubic  centimetres  alcohol 
for  a  man,  or  not  much  short  of  a  pint  of  whisky.  This 
animal  is,  however,  less  susceptible  to  alcohol  than  is 
man."     (Page  49.) 

Unfortunately,  though  we  have  the  observations  of 
Chaveau  on  the  dog,  we  have  not  the  observations  of 
the  dog  on  Chaveau.  This  animal  is,  however,  less  sus- 
ceptible to  contempt  than  is  man,  and  perhaps  he 
merely  wondered  what  the  idiotic  creature  was  up  to. 
It  would  probably  not  occur  to  him  that  the  person 
was  ascertaining  the  effects  of  fermented  beverages  on 
human  beings. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  denying  all  value 
to  experimental  science  as  regards  the  functioning  of 
the  human  body  and  mind.  Facts  of  quite  con- 
siderable utility  can  be  arrived  at  by  separating  out 
and  experimenting  with  the  components  of  the  physique 
and  intellect.  By  amassing  such  facts  a  body  of 
knowledge  is  obtained  which  may  be  of  great  service 
in  the  curative  arts.  But  facts  are  not  truths  and 
knowledge  is  not  wisdom.  For  the  treatment  of  illness 
or  abnormality  we  rightly  turn  to  the  specialist, 
and  we  are  glad  enough  then  to  avail  ourselves  of  his 
finger-wag  and  knee-jerk  knowledge.  That  is  his 
province,   we  are  his  humble  and  grateful  subjects. 
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But  once  let  him  run  away  with  the  notion  that  life 
is  no  more  than  the  sum  of  innumerable  finger-wags 
and  knee-jerks  ;  once  accept  his  very  natural  idea  that 
the  nation  is  his  private  hospital  and  the  public  his 
patients  ;  once  give  him  any  general  jurisdiction 
over  the  community — and  w-e  shall  indeed  become  a 
nation  of  physical,  spiritual  and  political  valetudi- 
narians. 
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Chapter   V. 

OTHER    EFFECTS    OF    FERMENTED 
BEVERAGES. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  other 
aspects  of  the  use  of  alcohol  discussed  in  the  Report, 
but  in  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  general  idea 
of  the  Committee's  findings  on  these  various  remaining 
counts  we  will,  before  passing  on  to  make  some 
observations  on  our  own  account,  briefly  survey  them 
and  occasionally  test  them  by  what  is  commonly 
known  of  the  corresponding  action  of  fermented 
beverages. 

As  regards  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  digestion  the 
conclusion  is  that  "  Moderate  doses  have  never  been 
shown  to  affect  appreciably  the  digestive  organs  apart 
from  their  taste  and  their  tendency  to  increase  the 
secretion  of  fluid  and  mucus  from  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  "  (page  41).  Since  we  are  not  considering 
fermented  beverages  here  as  a  medicine  for  the 
dyspeptic,  and  since  the  conclusion  accords  sufficiently 
with  the  common  view  that  such  beverages  are  excel- 
lent appetisers,  giving  an  increased  relish  to  whole- 
some food,  we  accept  without  reservation  the  Com- 
mittee's findings  under  this  head.  In  the  same  way 
we  do  not  in  the  present  connection  share  the  "  phar- 
macologist's theoretical  interest  "  in  the  action  of 
alcohol  on  the  heart  and  circulation,  and  will  readily 
accept  the  latest  verdict  of  science  that  alcohol  has 
no  practical  value  as  a  direct  stimulant  of  the  heart 
though  it  may  assist  in  cases  of  prolonged  heart  weak- 
ness by  promoting  the  patient's  comfort  and  relieving 
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his  mental  strain.  Except  for  certain  reservations  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  fermented  beverages  on  breathing, 
which  has  a  more  than  pathological  interest,  we  are 
well  content  to  accept  the  Committee's  conclusions  as 
to  the  physiological  action  of  alcohol  as  recorded  in 
their  own  summary  :  "the  result  of  scientific  research 
concerning  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  respiration,  the 
circulation,  the  digestion,  and  the  muscular  system, 
is  to  show  that,  so  far  as  direct  action  is  concerned, 
alcohol,  when  administered  in  moderate  doses,  in 
dilute  form  and  at  sufficient  intervals,  has  no  effect  of 
any  serious  and  practical  account  "  (page  125).  With 
that  in  mind  the  normal  person  who  wants  to  keep  a 
sensible  view  of  fermented  beverages  will  refrain 
from  claiming  great  medicinal  virtues  for  them  and 
be  at  the  same  time  proof  against  horrification  by 
test-tube  illustrations  of  the  internal  havoc  wrought 
by  "alcohol." 

As  regards  the  effect  of  fermented  beverages  on  the 
respiration,  however,  the  Report  seems  to  fall  short 
of  common  experience.  The  conclusion  that  "  alcohol 
in  moderate  doses  has  no  effect  on  the  respiration  of 
practical  importance,  either  for  its  use  by  normal 
persons,  or  for  its  medicinal  use  "  (page  70)  seems 
unduly  colourless.  If  a  comparison  be  made  between  a 
representative  number  of  abstainers  from  and  partakers 
of  fermented  beverages  it  will  be  found  that  the 
breathing  of  the  latter  is  markedly  easier,  deeper  and 
more  rhythmic.  This  is  no  small  matter,  for  truly 
"the  breath  is  the  life."  The  explanation  is  quite 
simple  :  anxiety,  worry,  care,  despondency,  as  also 
over-concentration  on  trifles,  induces  or  accompanies 
a  nervous  condition  which  impedes  the  natural 
involuntary  functioning  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
The  Report  notices  that  "  the  respiration  ...  is 
affected  by  every  emotion  ;   we    '  gasp  with  astonish- 
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ment,'  'hold  the  breath  with  anxiety,'  or  'pant 
with  eagerness '  "  (page  65).  But  it  fails  to  note 
that  while  astonishment  and  eagerness  are  occasional 
excitations,  anxiety  may  be  an  enduring  condition  ; 
consequently  it  lumps  together  without  distinction 
things  as  dissimilar  as  a  thunder-clap  and  a  fog.  We 
have  already  dealt  at  length  with  the  gracious  power 
of  fermented  beverages  to  dispel  carking  care  and 
restore  the  balanced  poise  of  mind  and  spirit.  One 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  that  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  is  the  steadier  and  ampler  rhythm  of  the  lungs. 
Observe  the  deep  breath  which  accompanies  a  long 
draught  of  good  ale,  the  straightening  up  of  the  body, 
the  throwing  back  of  the  shoulders — it  is  the  ritual 
of  the  tankard  ;  observe  the  easy  sigh  of  content  with 
which  the  tankard  is  up-ended ;  observe  how  the 
restored  rhythm  of  the  breathing  survives  the  potency 
of  the  liquor.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  give  this 
sympathetic  accord  between  good  malt  liquor  and  the 
good  breath  of  life  high  rank  among  the  qualities  that 
have  endeared  fermented  beverages  to  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  from  time  immemorial,  but  one  can  readily 
understand  that  the  scientific  investigator,  note-book 
in  one  hand  and  stop-watch  in  the  other,  has  found  no 
evidence  whatever  of  them  in  his  observations  of 
"  subjects  "  dosed  with  dilute  ethylic  alcohol  "  flavoured 
to  represent  beer." 

The  section  devoted  to  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
body  temperature  is  informative,  and  the  reader  will 
note  with  interest  the  explanation  given  of  why,  when 
one  has  to  be  out  in  the  cold,  it  is  more  sensible  to  wear 
an  overcoat  than  to  rely  for  warmth  on  spirits.  When 
the  body,  by  exposure  to  cold,  is  threatened  with  a 
loss  of  heat  at  a  rate  exceeding  that  of  its  production, 
the  circulating  blood  is  drawn  inward  from  the  skin 
where  heat  is  lost,   to  the  more  important  internal 
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organs  where  it  is  evolved.  The  skin  is  thus  doubly- 
chilled  and  the  surface  nerves  convey  the  warning 
known  as  "  feeling  cold."  If  now  alcohol  be  taken, 
the  Report  explains,  it  does  not  increase  the  heat  but 
merely  blunts  the  valuable  warning  sensation  which 
would  otherwise  impel  us  to  accelerate  the  production 
of  heat  by  vigorous  muscular  activity  and  restrict 
the  loss  of  it  by  putting  on  more  clothes. 

The  latter  part  of  this  explanation  appears  to  depend 
on  some  rather  questionable  assumptions.  Our  own 
observations  are  to  the  effect  that  exposure  to  cold 
inclines  a  person  to  "  double  up  "  quite  as  often  as 
to  run,  dance,  or  wrestle.  Again,  if  one  resorts  to 
vigorous  muscular  activity  does  not  that  in  due 
course  exhaust  the  sources  of  internal  heat  and,  if 
the  exposure  is  continued  beyond  the  compass  of  sus- 
tained muscular  activity,  leave  one  colder  than  before. 
Again,  when  a  man  is  cold  he  will  generally  take 
alcohol,  if  possible  and  if  at  all,  in  the  form  of  hot 
negus,  and  can  it  really  be  true  that  hot  negus 
is  no  more  internally  warming  than  hot  water  ? 
"There  is  no  evidence,"  says  the  Report  (page  82), 
"  to  indicate  that  alcohol  directly  affects  the  rate 
at  which  heat  is  formed  in  the  body."  This  is  hardly 
conclusive  ;  it  is  the  position  of  the  nigger  charged  with 
stealing  a  chicken  who  brought  ten  witnesses  to  attest 
that  they  did  not  see  him  steal  it  :  perhaps  in  a  sub- 
sequent report  the  discovery  of  the  heat-evolving  pro- 
perties of  hot  spirits  will  be  announced.  Be  that  as  it 
may  we  accept  cordially  what  we  take  to  be  the  real 
practical  upshot  of  the  Committee's  findings,  that  for 
protection  against  cold  there  is  no  completely  satis- 
factory substitute  for  a  thick  overcoat. 

Yet  even  in  the  matter  of  keeping  warm  the  cheerful- 
ness induced  by  fermented  liquor  may  pla}'  a  genial 
and  useful  part.     The  Report  allows  that  : — 
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"  The  mental  depression  which  accompanies  the 
feehng  of  being  '  miserably  cold,'  the  discomfort  of  numbed 
hands,  can  be  alleviated  by  a  small  dose  of  alcohol ;  and 
the  relief,  though  short-lived,  reacts  favourably  for  the 
time  being  on  the  complexion  of  the  mind.  The  cheerful- 
ness and  sense  of  energy,  which  thus  replace  dejection  and 
apathy,  will  not  improbably  awaken  a  desire  for  muscular 
activity ;  so  that  the  temporary  and,  in  itself,  illusory 
relief,  provided  by  alcohol,  may  pave  the  way  to  the  more 
genuine,  natural  and  permanent  remedy."     (Page  83.) 

It  is  also  in  agreement  with  general  experience  in  stating 
that  : — "  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exposure  to 
cold  is  at  an  end,  and  the  victim  has  been  placed  under 
conditions  promoting  warmth,  the  use  of  alcohol  may 
have  real  value  "  (page  84). 

We  reach  now  that  aspect  of  alcohol  which  makes 
fermented  beverages  anathema  to  many  who  desire 
so  fervently  to  clear  the  world  of  evil  that  they  care 
little  how  much  good  is  swept  away  in  the  process. 
Alcoholic  drinks,  if  taken  in  excess,  set  up  a  state  of 
intoxication  in  which  a  man  is  no  use  to  himself  and 
a  nuisance  to  everybody  else.  If  their  excessive  use 
becomes  habitual  serious  bodily  disorders  are  incurred, 
mental  aberrations  appear,  the  intellectual  faculties 
are  permanently  impaired,  the  emotions  themselves 
degenerate  into  maudlin  sentimentalities  or  erratic 
passions.  In  all  ages  and  nations  the  drunkard  has 
made  his  appearance,  now  a  rare,  now  a  familiar 
figure.  In  every  period  the  evils  of  excess  have  evoked 
the  denunciation  of  moralists,  the  problem  of  excess 
has  engaged  the  mind  of  the  law-maker.  The  abuse  of 
fermented  liquors  is  still  an  evil  and  a  problem,  and 
no  decent-minded  person,  least  of  all  he  who  hates 
to  see  a  good  thing  misused  and  its  gracious  powers 
turned  to  a  curse,  can  regard  it  with  unconcern.  We 
should  all  like  to  see  a  diminution  and  an  end  of  the 
detrimental  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 
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But  before  accepting  the  ready-made  conclusion 
that  the  proper  remedy  for  excess  by  some  is  denial 
to  all  it  will  be  well  to  consider  alcoholic  excess  in 
relation  to  all  those  other  excesses  to  which  abnomal 
or  "  baulked  "  individuals  are  prone.  There  are 
people  who  have  such  a  passion  for  apples  that  they 
will  steal  from  their  own  children  ;  for  chocolate, 
that  they  will  buy  two  pounds  and  gobble  it  up  in 
ten  minutes  ;  for  jewels,  that  they  will  blast  their 
reputations  to  acquire  another  pearl  ;  for  sexual 
excitement,  that  they  will  resort  to  unimaginable 
practices  ;  for  newspapers,  that  they  will  read  six 
a  day  ;  for  potato  pie,  that  they  will  overeat  themselves 
into  a  perilously  comatose  condition  ;  for  politics 
that  they  will  on  occasion  shout  "  Tear  him.  to  pieces  I 
Skin  l)im  alive  !  "  of  a  quite  decent  neighbour.  But 
we  would  not  on  that  account  recommend  the  aboli- 
tion of  fruit,  chocolate,  ornaments,  hterature,  or 
pohtics.  There  are  kleptomaniacs  as  well  as  dip- 
somaniacs. There  are  gluttons  as  well  as  topers. 
There  are  extremes  of  meanness  and  cruelty  beside 
which  drunkenness  is  an  amiable  foible.  In  every 
community  there  are  individuals  prone  to  aberration 
or  excess. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  medical  mind  is  most  dan- 
gerous. The  study  and  treatment  of  the  pathological 
and  abnormal  is  a  vocation  to  which  some  few  among 
the  number  of  men  are  called.  They  dedicate  their, 
talents  to  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  cure  of  disease, 
the  treatment  of  deformities  of  mind  and  body,  and, 
so  doing,  have  merit  beyond  most.  But  dedication 
involves  sacrifice,  and  among  the  many  things  the 
doctor  must  inevitably  renounce  in  devoting  himself 
to  the  treatment  of  disease  is  the  capacity  for  healthy 
vision.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  medical  outlook 
upon   hfe   is   consistently  pathological,   and  everyone 
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knows  that  the  opinions  of  the  average  medical  man 
upon  pohtical  or  social  questions  are  almost  invariably 
inept.  That  ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  for 
unrighteousness  or  innate  foolishness,  it  is  the  price 
he  pays  for  devotion  to  a  humane  task.  Because 
of  his  vocation  he  sees  mankind  through  spectacles 
focussed  to  disease ;  he  sees  society  as  a  subject 
on  an  operating  table ;  his  talk  runs  inevitably 
toward  "  curing  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic." 
By  concentrating  on  the  imperfections  he  ceases  to  be 
any  sort  of  guide  to  the  perfections. 

The  "  Drink  Problem,"  regarded  from  a  healthy 
standpoint,  is  not  so  much  a  problem  as  a  quest. 
What  ordinary  people  seek  is  that  use  of  fermented 
beverages  which  makes  for  the  greatest  all-round  en- 
richment of  life.  They  desire  to  see  popular  custom 
conform  to  that  use  and  popular  opinion  support  it, 
and  they  desire  to  have  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
fermented  beverages  placed  on  such  a  footing  as  will 
promote  beneficial  and  discourage  injurious  use. 

Were  the  subject  anything  but  alcohol  this  would 
be  accepted  by  everyone  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  : 
but  where  alcohol  is  concerned  there  are  certain  people 
who  will  hear  of  nothing  but  universal  prohibition. 
So  far  as  their  attitude  is  founded  on  reason  it  appears 
to  be  due  to  a  belief  that  there  is  in  alcohol  an  over- 
powering attraction  leading  irresistibly  to  chronic 
excess,  and  that  therefore  fermented  beverages,  if 
allowed  at  all,  will  inevitably  be  abused.  Hence, 
they  contend  that  the  only  remedy  for  excess  by  some  is 
prohibition  to  all. 

This  is  a  matter  of  crucial  importance,  and  one  looks 
eagerly  for  the  Committee's  verdict  upon  it.  Does 
proper  use  lead  inevitably  to  improper  use ;  or  is 
there  on  the  contrary  a  tendency  to  limit  consumption 
to  the  point  of  highest  benefit  which,  if  given  free 
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play,  will  out-pull  any  tendency  to  excess  in  all  but 
those  ill-balanced  people  who  will  anyhow  run  to  one 
kind  of  excess  or  another  ?  If  the  latter,  what  are 
the  factors  that  constrain  to  beneficial  use  and  what 
are  those  making  for  excess  ?  Is  the  ease  or  diffi- 
culty with  which  fermented  drinks  can  be  obtained 
a  determining  factor  ?  How  much  depends  on  the 
temperament  of  the  individual,  the  nature  of  his 
employment  or  idleness,  or  the  character  of  his  home 
life  and  general  environment  ?  If  science  could  con- 
tribute to  the  settlement  of  these  points  we  should 
the  sooner  reach  agreement  as  to  how  far  ready  pro- 
curabihty  is  compatible  with  general  sobriety  ;  as  to 
whether  pubhc  pohcy  should  aim  at  making  fermented 
beverages  dear  or  cheap,  at  increasing  or  restricting 
supplies,  at  educating  or  rationing  or  forcibly  restrain- 
ing the  user  ;  and  as  to  how  far  a  remedy  for  the 
"  Drink  Problem  "  is  hkely  to  be  found  in  improving 
social  conditions  and  making  labour  more  congenial. 

Unfortunately,  the  Report  gives  but  a  feeble  lead  on 
any  of  these  points.  It  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
"  physiological  aspect  of  the  alcohol  question  "  (page 
132).  It  does  not  "enquire  whether  the  pleasures 
associated  with  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  by  the 
many  are  inseparably  connected  with,  or  lead  in- 
evitably to,  the  evils  arising  from  its  abuse  by  the  few 
.  .  ."  (page  132).  All  that  it  tells  us,  therefore,  in 
regard  to  the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  that  excess  results  in 
chronic  alcoholism,  and  that  a  man  who  drinks  strong 
liquor  all  day  long  is  more  liable  to  chronic  alcoholism 
than  one  who  drinks  mild  liquor  occasionally — which 
one  might  almost  have  guessed.  The  question  the  Report 
seeks  to  answer  for  the  reader  is,  if  we  may  put  it  in  our 
own  words,  "  How  much  alcohol  can  I  drink,  and  how 
often  and  how  neat  can  I  drink  it,  without  appreciable 
injury  to  physical  or  mental  health  ?  "  and  the  answer 
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is  "  moderate  quantities,  in  adequate  dilution,  at 
sufficient  intervals  ;  but  don't  drink  neat  spirit  on 
an  empty  stomach," — which  is  useful  in  its  way,  though 
somewhat  negative  and  trite.  If  these  precautions 
are  observed  "  the  temperate  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquors  .  .  .  may  be  considered  to  be  physio- 
logically harmless  in  the  case  of  the  large  majority  of 
normal  adults  ;  and  this  conclusion  ...  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  massive  experience  of  mankind  in 
wine-drinking    and    beer-drinking    countries "    (page 

133)- 

The  tones  are  familiar.  They  are  those  of  the  medical 
man  with  his  mind  steeped  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
disorders  or  the  gastro-intestinal  tracts,  and  delirium 
tremens.  To  the  healthy  person  who  has  not  suffered 
a  medical  training  the  question  presents  itself  in  quite 
another  form  :  "  How  shall  a  man  who  wants  to  make 
the  most  of  his  life  and  give  his  largest  contribution 
to  the  sum-total  of  human  emotion,  thought  and 
achievement,  use  fermented  beverages  ?  At  what  times 
and  in  what  measure  and  form  shall  he  take  them  in 
order  to  get  the  greatest  all-round  benefit  from  their 
use  ?  "  That  is  the  virile  as  distinct  from  the  morbid 
standpoint.  The  Committee,  being  largely  a  committee 
of  medical  experts,  not  only  does  not  adopt  that  stand- 
point but  is  obviously  incapable  of  understanding  it. 

But  the  Report  throws  some  sidelights  on  the  question 
whether  the  best  use  necessarily  leads  to  the  worst. 
As  compared  with  morphine,  opium,  and  tobacco, 
alcohol  has  a  relatively  slight  habit-forming  tendency. 
Its  moderate  use  does  not  to  any  pronounced  degree 
create  a  specific  disposition  to  excess.  Any  act,  if 
repeated  sufficiently  often,  becomes  of  course  a  habit 
which  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  break  (we  have  known 
people  almost  faint  for  want  of  the  customary  cup  of 
tea  at  four  o'clock),  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
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dire  property  peculiar  to  alcohol.  If  for  extraneous 
reasons  a  person  takes  to  drinking  to  excess  a  "  craving" 
is  developed,  but  this  "  is  very  much  weaker  than  the 
craving  which  habitual  users  of  other  drugs  experience 
as  a  result  of  abstinence.  Thus  drunkards  in  prisons 
and  other  institutions  where  liquor  is  not  obtainable, 
complain  much  less  of  discomfort  from  the  lack  of 
alcohol  than  from  that  due  to  the  prohibition  of 
smoking  "  (page  112).  So  far  as  they  go,  we  may  take 
these  findings  as  supporting  the  view  that  the  general 
use  of  fermented  beverages  is  quite  compatible  with 
general  sobriety. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  abuse  of  alcohol  is  almost  always  brought  about  by 
some  outside  determining  cause.  If  cases  of  real 
abuse  are  analysed  we  come  time  after  time  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  alcohol  fer  se,  but  other  moral 
factors  are  responsible  for  it.  For  instance,  it  is 
often  said  that  a  man  "  takes  to  drink  and  his  business 
falls  into  disorder."  What  is  put  down  as  the  effect 
is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  the  cause.  Any 
position  of  hopelessness  and  defeat  is  capable  of  being 
the  determining  cause  of  abuse.  We  must  remember 
that  any  gross  abuse  of  alcohol  is  generally  evident  to 
all  observers,  whereas  the  insolvency  of  a  man's 
business  is  a  thing  he  generally  carefully  and  often 
successfully  conceals  in  its  beginnings,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  man,  having  lost  hope,  has  drawn  deeply  for 
respite  from  worry  on  the  nearest  available  narcotic, 
things  are  well  in  train  for  the  financial  catastrophe 
which  is  apparently  to  be  the  logical  consequence  of 
his  dissipation.  Deep  moral  disappointments,  a  man's 
quarrel  with  his  wife  or  family,  a  sudden  disgrace, 
whether  merited  or  unmerited,  have  a  similar  effect. 

We  may  also  note  in  passing  that  the  lurid  phrase 
"  alcohol  is  a  poison  "  means  nothing  in  particular. 
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It  is  true  the  hurried  drinking  of  "  fourteen  ounces  of 
absolute  alcohol,  or  nearly  a  pint  and  a  half  of  proof 
spirit  "  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences ;  but  so  for  that  matter  is  the  hurried  eating 
of  a  week's  supply  of  bread  and  cheese.  Alcohol 
taken  as  any  sane  person  would  take  it  is  no  more  a 
"poison"  in  the  popular  sense  than,  shall  we  say,  tea 
and  coffee.  It  is  much  less  a  poison  than  the  bromide 
of  potassium  which  we  remember  a  prohibitionist 
candidate  to  have  taken  four  times  a  day  throughout 
an  exciting  election  "  to  quiet  his  nerves." 

If  the  right  use  of  fermented  beverages  is  phy- 
siologically harmless  it  stands  to  reason  that  such 
use  will  not  shorten  life.  Yet  we  have  read  with 
never-ceasing  bewilderment  lurid  statements  to  the 
contrary,  based  upon  the  records  of  insurance 
companies.  The  question  how  far  the  mortality 
experience  of  such  companies  as  separate  abstainers 
and  non-abstainers,  when  analysed,  supports  these 
statements  is  propounded  in  the  Report.  The  answer, 
if  we  may  adopt  the  parliamentary  form,  "  is  in  the 
interrogative."  We  have  often  wondered  where  was 
the  catch  in  the  lethal  statistics  of  the  prohibitionists  ; 
and  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  the  Committee  for 
giving  us  an  inkling.  There  are,  apparently,  catches 
innumerable.  We  have  always  been  suspicious  of 
statistics.  The  Report  in  its  examination  of  mortality 
and  abstinence  statistics  confirms  us  in  our  attitude. 
We  shall  continue  with  even  fuller  assurance  to  believe 
that  the  beverages  of  our  choice  which,  when  rightly 
used,  give  ease  of  body  and  mind,  with  spaciousness 
of  outlook  and  sympathy  are  conducive  not  only  to 
full  but  also  to  long  life. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
SOME    GENERAL    CONSIDERATIONS. 

One  of  the  considerations  that  incHne  us  to  trust 
tradition  more  than  scientific  opinion  whenever  the 
two  happen  to  conflict,  is  that  whereas  the  experiences 
on  which  tradition  is  based  have  extended  through 
centuries,  the  experiments  on  which  scientific  opinion 
is  pronounced  have  extended  through  only  as  many 
seconds  or  minutes. 

Mention  of  the  use  of  fermented  beverages  is  to  be 
found  in  the  earliest  pages  of  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind.  The  most  ancient  records  of  the  Babylonian, 
Egyptian,  Persian  and  Assyrian  civilisations  are  full 
of  such  references  ;  they  run  through  the  pages  of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  ;  they  recur  in  the  earliest  literature 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 

In  all  these  references,  be  it  remarked,  there  is  no 
suggestion  that  fermented  beverages  are  of  recent 
origin.  In  the  mythologies  of  the  ancient  peoples 
the  gift  of  wine  is  often  ascribed  to  one  or  other  of  the 
gods  ;  but  that  is  only  to  say  that  its  origin  was 
even  then  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  We  need  no 
documentary  proof  that  the  use  of  fermented  be- 
verages is  older  even  than  the  art  of  the  potter,  is  as 
old  as  the  use  of  the  gourd  and  the  leather  bottle,  for, 
as  we  have  already  noted,  the  juice  of  ripe  fruit  cannot 
be  kept  long  without  fermentation,  and  what  more 
certain  than  that  one  of  the  earliest  uses  of  the  portable 
vessel  was  the  storage  of  the  health-giving  juices  of 
ripe  fruits.  How  far,  through  how  many  thousands 
or  tens  of  thousands  of  years,  dates  back  man's  first 
use  of  the  portable  vessel  for  this  purpose  we  can  only 
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guess.  Perhaps  it  was  contemporary  with  the  making 
of  chipped  stone  weapons  of  chase,  which  is  beheved 
to  date  back  150,000  years.  Through  some  such  period, 
then,  man  has  in  all  probabihty  known  and  used 
fermented  beverages  ;  through  some  such  period  ex- 
perience and  tradition  have  shaped  his  estimation  and 
practice  in  the  matter  of  their  use.  It  appears  more 
rational  to  rely  upon  the  synthetic  experiences  and 
traditions  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  through  fifteen 
hundred  centuries  than  on  the  less  prolonged  bang- 
blink  and  knee-jerk  experiments  of  the  scientific 
laboratory. 

Fermented  drinks  are  not  invariably  extolled  in 
the  ancient  writings  ;  wine  is  railed  at  now  and  again 
as  a  mocker,  a  brain  stealer,  a  depraver.  That  is 
natural,  for  just  as  the  ascetic,  the  misogynist  and  the 
misogamist  are  always  to  be  found  among  the  numbers 
of  men  so  is  the  wine-hater.  Moreover,  alcohol  in 
abuse  can  work  these  mischiefs,  and  all  men  have  moods 
in  which  they  will  confound  the  boon  with  the  bane  of 
its  abuse.  But  the  grand  tenour  of  the  references 
is  overwhelmingly  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  as  a 
divine  gift  ;  as  a  symbol  of  prosperity,  joy  and  triumph  ; 
as  an  opener  of  the  heart  ;  as  a  revealer  of  the  trans- 
cendent mysteries  of  the  being  ;  as  the  sign  and  token 
of  social  and  religious  communion,  that  the  praises 
of  wine  are  most  often  sung. 

One  further  consideration  proceeds  from  that  set 
forth  above  ;  it  is  that  through  the  ages  there  has  been 
an  adaptation  of  man  to  the  use  of  fermented  beverages; 
or  rather  an  adaptation  of  the  people  of  that  large 
group  of  races  and  nations  in  which  the  everyday  use 
of  fermented  liquors  dates  from  time  immemorial. 
No  dissertation  on  the  evolutionary  hypothesis  is 
required  to  establish  a  strong  presumptive  case  for 
such  an  adaptation  ;  nor  need  the  issue  of  the  trans- 
mission of  acquired  characteristics  be  raised.     If  the 
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organism  of  a  man  has  become  by  evolution  adapted 
to  a  particular  environment  or  food  no  power  of  science 
can  arbitrarily  alter  this  circumstance.  It  must 
remain  as  a  tolerance,  a  capacity  for  assimilation,  a 
certain  natural  call  for  such  environment  or  food. 
The  whole  question  is  therefore  moved  to  a  different 
plane.  It  is  no  longer  one  of  whether  some  product 
shall  or  shall  not  be  introduced  to  our  bill  of  fare.  It 
is  already  inscribed  on  that  bill  of  fare  in  the  indelible 
handwriting  of  nature.  That  such  adaptations  do 
occur  in  man  as  well  as  in  the  lower  animals  is  generally 
accepted.  If  that  be  so  :  to  forbid  the  use  of  fermented 
drinks  to  a  people  such  as  the  British,  whose  forefathers, 
so  far  as  history  reaches,  are  known  to  have  used  them  is 
an  undertaking  of  no  small  difficulty  and  responsibility. 
If  the  "  Drink  Question  "  were  a  question  of  whether  or 
no  a  substance  called  alcohol  should  be  forced  upon  a 
people  to  whom  it  was  entirely  unknown  and  who  found 
no  gratification  or  refreshment  in  it  we  should  say  "no  " 
without  hesitation.  If  the  proposal  were  one  of 
inflicting  upon  the  dog  tribe  the  equivalent  of  a  pint 
of  whisky  a  day  we  should  be  emphatically  against  it. 
But  that  is  not  the  question  before  us  ;  it  is  one  of 
whether  a  people  which  has  become  accustomed  and 
attuned  by  long  usage  to  the  taking  of  fermented  drinks 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  that  usage.  To  that 
question  most  sensible  people  Mall  answer  no  less 
emphatically  "yes." 

There  are  among  the  people  inhabiting  the  earth 
some  who  under  the  powerful  sanction  of  religious 
ordinance  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  fermented 
beverages.  Among  the  generality  of  nations,  in 
which  no  such  super-imposed  taboo  exists,  there  are 
also  some  in  which  the  consumption  of  fermented 
drinks  is  relatively  small  and  some  in  which  it  is  re- 
latively large.  A  comparison  of  the  human  qualities 
and  achievements  of  the  people  of  these  nations  in  the 
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light  of  their  consumption  of  fermented  beverages  is 
therefore  hkely  to  prove  suggestive.  It  cannot  be 
more  than  suggestive,  for  we  cannot  separate  the  fact 
of  fermented  drink  consumption  from  the  thousand 
influences  which  bear  upon  the  quality  of  national 
life.  It  is  then  at  least  remarkable  that  the  abstaining 
Islamite  populations  have  contributed  so  little  to  the 
sum  of  human  achievement  and  progress  ;  that  the 
deep-drinking  Northern  European  nations  have  con- 
tributed so  much,  and  that  among  the  non-abstaining 
nations  the  ratio  of  achievement  follows,  on  any 
broad  survey,  so  closely  the  ratio  of  fermented  beverage 
consumption.  We  place  no  great  reliance  on  that 
rather  striking  circumstance,  for  facile  comparisons 
are  apt  to  be  misleading  as  well  as  odious,  but  we  may 
at  any  rate  regard  it  as  an  indication  that  fermented 
beverages  have  not  worked  serious  havoc  with  the 
peoples  who  most  liberally  consume  them. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  one  factor  contributing  to 
produce  that  close  accord  between  industrial  pre- 
eminence and  fermented  beverage  consumption  which 
the  most  casual  glance  at  comparative  international 
statistics  will  unmistakably  reveal,  is  that  of  the 
socialising  effect  of  wholesome  fermented  liquor.  We 
have  indicated  already  on  more  than  one  page  our 
profound  belief  that  the  mellowing  effect  of  wholesome 
liquor  on  the  nature,  mood  and  temperament,  the 
greater  tolerance  of  the  foibles  of  others  it  induces, 
the  atmosphere  of  good  fellowship  it  creates — that 
these  effects  are  of  far  greater  weight  in  the  balance 
of  life  than  any  momentary  diminution  of  mental 
agility.  In  no  department  of  human  activity  is 
this  so  evident  as  in  modem  large-scale  industry. 
Modern  industry,  as  is  at  last  being  everywhere  re- 
cognised, is  much  more  a  human  than  a  technical 
matter.  The  technical  equipment,  mental  and 
mechanical,  of  a  works  or  an  industry  may  represent 
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the  last  word  in  scientific  progress  ;  but  if  the  human 
and  social  atmosphere  is  wrong  the  other  will  avail 
little.  Of  what  use  are  the  most  perfect  machines,  the 
most  acute  and  best  trained  industrial  minds,  during 
the  strike  or  the  lock-out  ?  Who  does  not  know  of  the 
immeasurably  greater  waste  of  potential  output 
due  to  suspicion,  ill-feeling,  bad  faith,  and  incessant 
friction  during  the  inter-bellum  periods  of  industrial 
armed  peace?  Regarded  even  from  the  purely  pro- 
ductive standpoint  an  ounce  of  good  fellowship  is 
worth  a  ton  of  scientific  management. 

Granting  this,  and  who  will  dispute  it,  we  are  frankly 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  Committee's  statement 
that  alcohol  introduces  "  an  additional  source  of  fric- 
tion to  complicate  the  relations  between  the  employer 
and  employed."  (page  40).  The  only  explanation  that 
offers  is  again  that  of  the  distinction  between  ethylic 
alcohol  (which,  however,  to  his  knowledge  the  working 
man  never  drinks)  and  the  fermented  beverages  in 
popular  favour.  The  favourite  beverage  of  the  manual 
worker  is  beer,  and  as  to  the  effects  of  beer  consumption 
on  industrial  relations  we  need  do  no  more  than  quote 
from  the  published  reports  of  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry  into  Industrial  Unrest  which,  curiously  enough, 
was  making  an  investigation  into  the  "  source  of  friction 
between  employer  and  employed  "  at  first  hand  among 
the  persons  concerned  at  the  same  time  that  the  Central 
Liquor  Board  Committee  was  evolving  the  above-quoted 
statement  from  its  inner  consciousness.  In  four 
areas  of  investigation  out  of  seven  specific  mention  is 
made  of  shortage  of  beer  as  a  factor  in  the  prevaihng 
discontent. 

Two  passages  may  be  quoted.  The  Report  of  the 
Commission  No.  4  says  :  "  The  Commission  were 
frankly  amazed  at  the  strength  of  the  objections  to  the 
Liquor  Restrictions.  These  came  not  only  from  men 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  beer,  but  from  those  who  were 
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life-long  teetotalers  and  yet  recognised  the  need  of  beer 
to  those  working  on  certain  occupations.  .  .  . 
We  hold  no  brief  either  for  or  against  beer-drinking, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  a  question  which 
men  must  settle  for  themselves,  and  that  it  must  be 
recognised  that  beer  is  more  than  a  drink.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  to  the  Government  that  the  supply 
should  be  largely  increased." 

The  Report  for  No.  i  area  says  :  "  There  was  no 
evidence  whatever  that  excessive  drinking  existed, 
and  the  workers'  representatives  made  it  clear  that 
they  had  no  sympathy  with  men  who  drank  to  excess. 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Commissioners  that  unless  the 
national  demands  for  food  require  it,  no  further  cur- 
tailment of  the  supply  of  beer  in  munition  areas  should 
take  place,  and  that  if  it  were  possible  to  give  a  reason- 
able supply  of  beer  to  the  munition  areas  at  more 
moderate  prices,  this  would  in  no  degree  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  workers,  and  would  have  a  good  effect, 
as  indicating  sympathy  with  the  legitimate  desire  of 
the  workers  for  reasonable  refreshment  at  a  price  within 
their  means." 

The  "Industrial  Ferment,"  to  use  the  phrase  of  The 
Times  essayist,  might  thus  be  picturesquely  explained 
as  in  some  part  a  ferment  of  the  bile  occasioned  by  a 
lack  of  ferment  in  the  liquid  portion  of  the  diet. 

We  have  said  that  "  even  from  the  productive  stand- 
point "  a  refreshment  that  warms  the  heart  of  man  to 
cordial  fellowship  is  of  incalculable  value  in  collective 
industry.  But  even  were  that  not  so,  we  would  dissent 
here  again  from  the  view  that  productivity  is  the  final 
goal  of  human  effort.  Why  do  we  produce,  except  in 
order  that  we  may  consume.  Why  endure  travail, 
except  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labour.  Many  of  the 
arguments  adduced  against  the  popular  use  of  fermented 
beverages  overlook  this  simple  fact.  "  Shun  the 
flowing  bowl  and  you  will  be  more  efficient."     To  what 
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end  ?  "If  you  are  more  efficient  you  will  produce 
more."  To  what  end  ?  "  If  you  produce  more  and 
refrain  from  enjoyable  consumption  you  can  save 
more."  To  what  end  ?  "  Then  you  can  use  your 
savings  to  produce  more."  To  what  end  ?  .  .  . 
It  is  the  treadmill  conception  of  life. 

Our  powers  of  production  are  immeasurably  more 
than  adequate  to  our  primitive  needs.  If  all  we  ask 
is  the  irreducible  minimum  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and 
shelter  we  can  spare  ourselves  the  exacting  labours  of 
industrial  production.  We  produce,  of  course,  in 
order  that  we  may  enjoy.  We  work,  of  course,  not 
only  for  primary  necessities,  but  for  creature  comforts, 
for  the  means  of  gratifying  our  tastes  and  exercising 
our  talents,  for  increased  opportunities  of  enjoying 
social  intercourse,  for  leisure  to  enrich  the  mind,  for 
the  means  of  intensifying  the  glow  of  the  spirit.  We 
produce  to  consume,  with  no  purpose  of  limiting  our 
consumption  to  what  will  increase  our  powers  of  pro- 
duction. We  produce  to  consume  not  solely  for 
further  production  but  also   for  more  spacious  life. 

Thus,  assuming  erroneously  that  fermented  beverages 
have  no  food  value  and  do  not  contribute  to  pro- 
ductive efficiency,  the  prohibitionist  would  banish 
them  on  the  ground  that  they  are  "  wasteful."  We 
have  read  to  utter  weariness  of  the  "waste  of  sugar  " 
and  the  "  waste  of  barley  "  in  brewing.  Well,  if 
everything  that  comes  into  this  category  of  waste  is 
to  be  banned  modern  existence  will  have  to  change  its 
complexion.  We  shall  demand  of  the  prohibitionist 
in  return  that  he  gives  up  not  only  the  tea,  coffee,  cocoa, 
sugar,  condiments,  &c.,  referred  to  in  an  earlier  chapter, 
but  also  such  non-necessaries  as  soap,  starch,  and  all 
fineries  and  elegancies.  Let  us  have  all  clothing  of 
drab  prison  cloth,  let  us  forswear  boots.  Let  us  have 
in  our  houses  no  pictures  or  carpets  or  upholsteries. 
Particularly  let  us  proscribe  singing  and  whistling — 
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they  are  a  waste  of  breath.  We  can  do  without  all 
these  things. 

"  No,"  it  will  be  answered,  "  we  cannot  do  without 
these  things.  We  are  not  animals,  we  are  human 
beings,  and  our  constitutions  have  become  adapted 
to  soap  and  boots.  Human  life  is  artificial,  in  the  sense 
that  civilisation  is  a  human  contrivance,  and  we  cannot 
live  under  uncivilised  conditions  and  do  our  work.'* 
Precisely  :  that  is  the  case  we  have  been  trying  to  put 
for  the  use  of  fermented  beverages. 

"  But  alcohol  does  not  help  to  win  the  war  ;  and 
since  we  want  to  win  the  war  it  ought  to  be  prohibited 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate."  If  the  premise  were 
sound  we  should  cordially  agree  with  the  conclusion. 
We  suggest,  however,  with  due  deference,  that  what- 
ever helps  to  maintain  stoutness  of  heart  and  easy 
poise  of  mind  and  body  contributes  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  accomplishment  of  any  purpose  on  which  the 
will  of  a  people  is  set. 

There  is  admittedly  the  further  question  :  Are  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  fermented  beverages 
worth  the  labour-cost  of  their  production  ?  Upon 
this  point  we  have  two  remarks  to  make.  The  first 
is  that  the  labour-cost  of  fermented  beverages  is 
notoriously  small.  (The  fact  is  made  much  of  by  the 
prohibitionists  whenever  a  spell  of  unemployment 
provides  a  topical  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  prohibitionist 
argument.)  What  makes  the  national  "drink  bill" 
so  heavy  is  not  the  actual  production  cost  of  the 
beverages  but  the  taxation  and  statutory  disabilities 
imposed  upon  them.  The  second  is  that  it  is  some- 
what too  readily  assumed  that  the  labour-cost 
economies  effected  by  a  restriction  of  drink  consumption 
would  necessarily  work  out  in  a  saving  to  the  nation. 
There  are  as  we  have  seen  a  thousand  ways  in  which 
money  can  be  spent  on  "wasteful"  creature  comforts 
and  luxuries.    Every  one  of  them  spells  a  larger  labour- 
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cost  than  "drink"  and  hardly  one  of  them  spells  any 
contribution  to  the  exchequer.  There  is  not  the  least 
warrant  for  supposing  that  money  saved  on  "  drink  " 
would  not  be  "  wasted  "  in  these  really  more  waste- 
ful other  directions. 

Let  us  illustrate.  A  personage  of  some  note  in  the 
political  world  apologised  recently  to  a  friend  who 
was  his  guest  at  dinner  for  the  absence  of  fermented 
beverages  from  the  table.  Would  he  mind  barley- 
water  instead.  "Not  a  bit,"  said  the  friend,  "but 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  how  much  barley  did  it  take 
to  make  that  jugful  of  barley-water  ?  "  The  cook 
was  summoned.  It  took  half  a  pound.  "  And  what 
was  done  with  the  residue  ?  "  It  was  thrown  away. 
The  friend  busied  himself  for  a  moment  with  paper  and 
pencil.  "  I'm  sorry,  old  man,  but  I  can't  drink  your 
barley  water.  I've  joined  the  War  Economy  League, 
and  I'm  burdened  with  a  conscience.  Send  out  for  a 
bottle  of  beer." 

The  story,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  true, 
illustrates  perfectly  another  point  to  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention.  A  jugful  of  barley-water  is 
just — well — a  jugful  of  barley  water.  There  are  no 
resounding  statistics  to  show  what  the  "  barley-water 
bill  "  of  the  nation  is,  or  what  it  would  be  if  everyone 
took  to  the  barley-water  habit.  But  there  are  statistics 
for  the  national  "drink  bill,"  and  it  is  a  never-failing 
controversial  device  to  appal  the  imagination  with 
references  to  "  thirty  million  barrels  of  beer  a  year." 
The  volume,  thus  stated,  is  overwhelming :  im- 
measurably more  so  than  "  half-a-pint  of  beer  per  day 
per  head  " — which  is  but  another  rendering  of  exactly 
the  same  fact.  The  defender  of  fermented  beverages 
has  not  thus  far  troubled  himself  to  counter  this 
particular  trick  ;  but  we  throw  out  the  suggestion  that 
in  future,  if  the  prohibitionist  tirade  continues,  he 
should  dwell  in  horror  upon  the  "  fifty  million  barrels 
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of  tea  "  consumed  every  year,  the  "  five  thousand 
milHon  pickled  onions  "  eaten  every  year,  and  go  on 
to  the  "  twenty-five  thousand  milHon  eggs  "  and 
"  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  million  choco- 
lates "  or  whatever  the  total  consumption  of  these 
familiar  articles  may  be.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
prohibitionist  should  be  allowed  a  monopoly  of  the 
"  suggestio  falsi  of  the  gross  total." 

But  it  is  questionable  whether  any  useful  purpose 
is  to  be  served  by  meeting  the  fanatic  on  his  own  ground 
and  belabouring  him  with  his  own  bladder.  It  only 
adds  to  his  sense  of  importance,  and  turns  consideration 
of  the  "  Drink  Problem  "  to  the  false  issue  of  pro- 
hibition as  the  alternative  to  misuse.  The  real  "  drink 
problem,"  as  healthy-minded  people  see  it,  is  not 
merely  one  of  countering  the  evil  potentialities  in  good 
liquor,  but  quite  as  much,  or  more,  one  of  realising  to 
the  utmost  its  power  for  good.  For  that  reason  we 
dislike  such  words  as  "  moderation  "  and  "  temperance  " 
in  that  they  fall  far  short  of  our  intention.  They  carry 
the  imphcation  that  fermented  liquor  is  admittedly  an 
evil  thing  but  that  it  ought  to  be  tolerated  as  a  concession 
to  human  frailty  so  long  as  its  use  is  kept  within  narrow 
bounds.  That  is  far  from  being  our  position.  Believ- 
ing fermented  liquor  to  be  essentially  a  good  we  put 
forward  as  a  positive  ideal  and  aim  that  use  of  fermented 
beverages  which  yields  the  greatest  measure  of  satisfaction 
to  the  partaker  and  contributes  most  to  the  fullness  of 
individual  and  corporate  life. 

To  realise  this  ideal  two  things  are  called  for  :  first 
the  cultivation  of  a  true  social  instinct,  tradition  and 
custom,  backed  by  the  powerful  sanction  of  a  strong 
public  opinion,  all  urging  towards  that  use  of  fermented 
beverages  which  will  result  in  the  highest  measure  of 
good  ;  and  second  an  improvement  of  the  services 
whereby  fermented  beverages  are  provided,  to  the 
end  that  good  liquor  may  take  its  proper  place  in  the 
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social  scheme  as  the  agent  of  good  cheer  and  the  re-agent 
of  good  fellowship. 

But  while  our  main  objective  would  be  to  secure  the 
best  use  of  fermented  beverages  we  do  not  forget  the 
need  for  preventing  their  worst  use.  Indeed  we  are 
convinced  that  the  active  pursuit  of  a  positive  ideal 
is  in  itself  the  most  potent  safeguard  that  can  be 
devised  against  chronic  misuse,  and  we  would  rely 
much  more  confidently  on  the  pressure  of  a  quickened 
public  opinion  than  on  prevention  by  control.  Yet 
we  fully  realise  that  individuals  prone  to  excess  will 
not  be  restrained  by  the  voluntary  code,  and  still 
more  do  we  realise  that  while  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  under  which  we  live  are  such  as  to  baulk 
the  dispositions  of  men  and  distort  their  natural 
impulses  those  conditions  will  lead  to  vicious  indulgences 
of  one  kind  or  another.  Chronic  alcoholism  resulting 
from  the  first  of  these  causes  is  a  matter  for  medical 
attention  and  perhaps  forcible  restraint  ;  drunkenness 
resulting  from  a  deliberate  defiance  of  social  decencies 
is  a  matter  for  legal  punishment  :  excess  due  to  inimical 
conditions  of  life  calls  for  the  removal  of  its  cause. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  the  State  preventing  the 
decent  citizen  from  using  a  good  thing  to  good 
purpose  because  some  perverse  or  perverted  citizens 
use  it  amiss. 

The  ideal  we  put  forward  is  one  to  whicli  the  vast 
majority  of  peopleVill,  we  believe,  respond.  The  pohcy 
we  suggest  is  one  that  all  but  a  few  would  heartily 
support.  In  those  few  it  will  no  doubt  arouse  only 
fanatical  opposition.  How  much  is  lost  of  good  cheer, 
good  fellowship,  kindliness,  generosity,  and  joy  they 
do  not  care  so  long  as  excess,  not  every  excess  but  this 
particular  excess,  is  finally  precluded.  Their  way 
is  the  way  of  reform  by  suppression  ;  if  possible,  sup- 
pression by  protocol,  or  if  that  be  not  possible,  sup- 
pression by  chicanery.     To  rely  on  the  development 
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of  a  sound  tradition  in  a  free  environment  calls  for 
patience  and  for  faith  in  the  innate  rightness  of  man- 
kind ;  reform  by  suppression  is  the  short  cut  requiring 
nothing  but  power.  There  is  a  type  of  mind  to  which 
the  latter  course  always  makes  a  strong  appeal. 

That,  we  submit,  is  a  course  certain  to  lead  to  disaster, 
for  it  is  a  truism  that  "reform"  legislation  which 
flouts  the  instincts  and  customs  of  a  people  produces 
in  due  season  results  the  opposite  of  those  intended. 
Let  those  who  favour  reform  by  suppression  consider 
whether,  when  their  purpose  is  achieved  and  the  hearts 
of  men  are  empty,  swept  and  garnished  of  gladness 
and  gaiety  as  well  as  insobriety,  the  unclean  spirit 
that  "  walketh  through  dry  places  "  will  not  return 
with  the  seven  worse  devils  of  modern  vice  and  pes- 
simism, and  leave  the  last  state  of  mankind  worse 
than   the   first. 

In  no  way  can  that  true  social  impulse  which  must 
be  the  driving  force  in  all  real  reform  be  more  effectively 
atrophied  than  by  attempts  at  reform  by  suppression. 
Such  reform  deprives  the  individual  of  the  occasion 
and  necessity  to  create  his  own  standard  of  conduct 
and  live  up  to  it.  That  is  the  negative  effect  ;  its 
positive  effect  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  evasion 
and  furtiveness  in  which  all  the  more  robust  virtues 
of  a  free  people  sicken  and  decay.  We  have  become 
accustomed  during  the  war  to  State  regulation  in  every 
department  of  private  life.  Recognising  that  the 
curtailment  of  liberty  is  a  part  of  the  price  exacted  by 
war,  we  submit  ;  but  we  shall  need  to  be  on  our 
guard  less  the  powers  assumed  by  the  State  for  purposes 
of  war  are  retained  and  used  for  quite  other  purposes 
when  peace  returns.  Plots  are  already  afoot  for 
achieving  in  this  way  the  piecemeal  abolition  of  fer- 
mented liquor,  which,  it  is  shrewdly  realised,  would 
never  be  tolerated  were  it  attempted  along  the  lines 
of   forthright   prohibition. 
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There  is  still  too  much  of  freedom  in  our  blood, 
thank  heaven,  for  prohibition  by  protocol  ;  but  we 
are  apt  to  be  less  on  our  guard  against  piecemeal  en- 
croachments upon  our  liberties.  We  may  be  deprived 
of  the  boon  of  good  liquor  in  devious  subtle  ways. 
There  is  heavy  taxation,  which  by  raising  the  price 
of  fermented  beverages  places  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  but  the  well-to-do.  There  is  the  curtailment  of 
supplies,  which  results  in  all  except  the  pushful  and 
the  privileged  going  dry.  There  is  the  restriction  of 
hours  of  sale  ;  which  is  reform  by  petty  annoyance. 
There  is  the  advance-order  and  prepayment  stipulation 
which  makes  alcohohc  refreshment  a  matter  of  pre- 
arrangement  and  routine — a  cold  deliberate  affair. 
There  is  the  "dilution"  of  spirits  and  the  issue  of 
government  ale — which  is  "  not  merely  flat,  but  con- 
cave." There  is  the  provision  against  anyone  buying 
"  for  consumption  off  the  premises  "  a  less  measure  of 
spirits  than  will  serve  to  make  two  people  thoroughly 
drunk. 

Most  of  these  are  war  measures,  but  we  shall  have 
to  be  on  the  alert  against  their  being  continued  after 
the  peace.  Their  repeal  is  an  essential  prehminary 
to  the  real  reform  we  wish  to  see.  But  our  task  will 
not  end  there  ;  much  more  will  remain  to  be  done 
before  fermented  beverages  can  take  their  proper  place 
in  the  scheme  of  social  life  and  exercise  their  greatest 
power  for  good. 

To  attain  that  goal  we  must  have  an  alteration  of 
the  policy  of  fencing  off  the  consumption  of  fermented 
drinks  from  other  social  recreations.  The  aim  of 
modern  legislation  has  been  to  make  the  public  house 
a  place  for  the  "consumption  and  sale  of  intoxicants  " 
carefully  stripped  of  every  feature  that  could  make 
fermented  liquors  a  power  for  good  and  no  less  carefully 
stamped  as  a  place  for  their  misuse. 

We  need,  for  the  consummation  of  our  purpose,  a 
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better  and  worthier  type  of  public  house.  We  do  not 
want,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  boon  of  fermented  Hquors, 
to  have  to  go  into  an  alcoholic  segregation  camp  or 
compound  ;  we  want  to  be  able  to  take  them  along  with 
our  other  social  relaxations  as  mood  and  occasion  invite. 
We  would  have  the  public  house  a  place  of  general 
refreshment  for  body  and  spirit,  a  social  centre  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people,  a  combination  of 
restaurant  and  cafe  and  club.  We  want  it  to  be  a 
place  where  we  can  go  for  food  and  drink  of  all  kinds, 
fermented  beverages  among  the  rest ;  a  place  where 
decent  citizens  (the  w^orld  and  his  wife  and  sons  and 
daughters)  can  meet  in  healthy  social  communion. 
It  should  be  a  place  where  we  can  have  our  discussions 
and  sing-songs,  where  our  local  meetings  can  be  held. 
We  do  not  want  a  public-house  based  exclusively  on 
beer,  but  one  based  more  broadly  on  companionship 
which   is   the   first  of    all  human  needs. 

Wherever  one  may  go,  in  city  or  town  or  village,  the 
need  for  such  a  social  centre  forces  itself  on  the  attention. 
Perhaps  the  lack  is  more  noticeable  in  the  village  ;  but 
it  exists  no  less  in  the  town.  People  who  ought  to  be 
members  one  of  another,  minghng  companionably, 
spending  their  hours  of  relaxation  and  recreation  in 
common,  are  just  isolated  units.  There  is  no  local 
public  sentiment  or  public  opinion  because  there  is  no 
interchange  of  ideas  and  sympathies  ;  there  are  no 
popular  jollifications  because  there  is  no  popular 
contact ;  and  the  reason  why  there  are  none  of  these 
things  is  because  there  is  no  pubhc  foregathering  place 
to  which  everyone  can  go. 

The  need  is  great  :  how  can  it  be  met  ?  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  start  village  clubs  of  the 
kind,  there  are  proposals  now  for  recreation  huts  and 
parish  social  halls.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
in  almost  every  case  where  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  dump  a  social  centre  upon  a  neighbourhood,  however 
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handsome  the  building  and  however  substantial  the 
endowment,  failure  has  resulted.  The  explanation  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is,  first,  that  local  institutions 
must  be  developments,  not  introductions  :  and  second, 
that  no  social  centre  where  fermented  beverages  are 
unobtainable  will  make  an  enduring  popular  appeal. 
The  only  social  centre  that  will  meet  the  need  we  have 
indicated  is  one  raised  up  upon  the  foundations  of 
the  present  pubhc  house.  It  must  be  a  new  type  of 
pubhc  house  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  our  time. 

Why  has  the  public  house  failed  to  develop  on  lines 
answering  to  this  prevalent  need  ?  As  we  have  in- 
dicated, its  evolution  has  been  checked  and  distorted 
by  legislative  embargoes.  But  it  is  no  use  appor- 
tioning blame  for  the  past  :  let  us  rather  look  to  the 
future.  What  are  the  shortcomings  which  must  be 
remedied  if  the  present  place"  for  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  liquors  "  is  to  develop  into 
the  place  of  refreshment  and  fellowship  we  so  much 
need. 

The  first  and  greatest  lack  is  accommodation.  Too 
many  of  our  pubhc  houses  are  poky  dens  where  one 
can  do  nothing  but  drink  because  there  is  no  room  for 
anything  but  drinking.  Meals  are  out  of  the  question, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  is  no  room  to 
prepare  or  serve  a  meal.  How  can  such  places  supply 
the  popular  need  for  refreshment,  recreation  and  good- 
fellowship  when  all  one  can  do  there  is  to  jostle  for  a 
drink,  get  it  down,  and  get  out?  Space  is  the  first 
need,  and  with  space — light  and  air.  The  pohcy  of 
insisting  that  the  one  reaJly  democratic  rendezvous 
shall  be  a  stuffy  hole-and-corner  place  is  a  policy  not  of 
reform  but  deform.  Yet  such  has  been  the  policy  ;  keep 
the  ])ublic  house  ugly,  uncomfortable,  unwholesome, 
and  people  will  avoid  it.  The  result  has,  of  course, 
been  deplorable  ;    instead  of  promoting  what  is  caUed 
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"  temperance  "  our  legislators  have  not  only  prevented 
I  i  '■■  right  use  but  have  directly  promoted  the  most  pernicious 
"''  misuse.     If    fermented    beverages    are    to    take  their 

proper  beneficent  place  in  the  sociaJ  scheme  the  present 
\  policy  of  blocking  and  penalising  improvements  must 

give  place  to  a  policy  of  allowing  and  even  encouraging 
the  public  house  to  adapt  itself  structurally  and  service- 
ably  to  altered  needs  and  rising  standards. 

Next  comes  the  distribution  of  the  "drink"  service. 
Whether  there  are  in  the  aggregate  too  many  public 
houses,  and  whether  the  needs  of  the  people  would 
not  be  better  served  by  a  less  number  of  better-ap- 
pointed premises  we  do  not  presume  to  say  ;  but  certain 
,-  .  it  is  that  there  are  too  many  in  some  districts  and  too 
^■'  few  in  others.  It  is  the  old  familiar  story  of  admini- 
strative arrangements  being  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ground-plan  of  the  national  Hfe  will  not  change. 
■•■  But  it  does  change;  in  one  county  the  population 
doubles  in  a  generation,  in  another  it  declines.  Common- 
sense  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  every  facility 
for  the  transference  of  a  licensed  business  from  an 
area  where  the  need  for  it  has  declined  to  another 
part  where  needs  are  increasing.  But  as  things  stand 
every  obstacle  is  placed  in  the  way  of  such  transfer- 
ences. The  proprietors  of  licensed  houses  naturally 
set  store  by  their  businesses  and  resist  to  the  utmost 
the  extinction  of  their  licences  ;  but  transference 
would  be  quite  another  matter,  and  given  proper 
facilities  a  geographical  re-distribution  of  the  licensing 
service  in  accordance  with  needs  would  soon  take  place. 
\  What    precisely    the    most    satisfactory    arrangement 

would  be  it  is  not  for  an  ordinary  member  of  the  public 
to  say,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  licensing  machinery 
wants  a  through  overhauling.  Let  us  at  least  have 
some  sort  of  co-ordination  under  a  central  board  which 
can  take  account  of  the  changing  needs  of  the  country 
as  a  whole. 
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the  more  obvious  disabilities 
against  \"^iich' any /Movement  for  the  better  use  of 
fermented  beverages  has  at  present  to  contend.  They 
are  state-imposed  disabihties,  and  the  State  can  do 
much  to  further  true  reform  by  removing  them,  but 
beyond  giving  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  for  natural 
and  orderly  development  the  State  can  probably  do 
very  little  in  the  matter  of  reform.  The  law  has  stood 
in  the  way,  let  the  law  give  release — the  public  and  the 
publican  will  see  to  the  rest. 

The  idea  that  ordinary  folk  do  not  know  what  is 
good  for  them  and  if  left  alone  will  fall  into  evil  ways  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  our  time.  We  shall  have 
to  destroy  that  idea  or  it  will  destroy  us.  We  shall 
have  to  assert  our  faith  in  the  essential  soundness  of 
human  nature  and  the  general  rightness  of  popular 
instinct.  We  do  not  suggest  that  the  liquor  traffic 
should  be  freed  from  all  control,  but  we  do  strongly 
urge  that  the  authorities  should  repose  greater  faith 
in  the  good  will  and  good  sense  of  the  suppliers  and 
consumers  of  fermented  drinks  and  allow  them  to  carry 
out  the  improvement  in  the  liquor  service  which 
they  see  to  be  desirable.  If  the  State  will  act  in 
consultation  with  and  not  in  defiance  of  those  upon 
whom  the  right  use  of  fermented  beverages  must  in 
the  end  depend  it  will  act  to  good  purpose. 

But  let  those  who  are  or  may  be  in  authority  over 
our  realm  beware  of  basing  legislation  affecting  the 
daily  lives  of  milhons  of  our  people  on  the  test  tube 
analyses  and  reflex  experiments  of  scientific  experts. 
"  Alcohol  :  Its  Action  on  the  Human  Organism  "  is 
most  acceptable  and  entertaining  as  a  contribution 
to  one  side  of  a  vexed  controversy  ;  but  if  there  should 
be  any  intention  of  using  it  as  an  official  text-book 
for  legislators  let  our  rc^^rs  be  warned  that  there 
are  some  things  the  British  pubhc  will  not  stand. 
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